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EpIToRs. 


e commence week the of 


a series of Chautauqua Talks by Professor 


Drummond, author of © Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.” They are printed from 
reports taken by a special correspondent of 
The Christian Union, and give, of course, 
only the substance of each lecture. They 
are characterized by that combination so 
strikingly characteristic of Professor Drum- 
mond, great common sense and deep spirit- 
uality. We commend them, for their help- 
fulness, to the special consideration of our 
readers. 


THE OUTLOOK 


HE New York ‘‘ Evening Post ’ contains a special 
dispatch from Washington, which we may prob- 

ably regard as in the nature of an official reply to the 
criticism of The Christian Union on the order of the 
Indian Department forbidding all instruction in the 
Indian language to Indian students. This reply states 
that there is nothing new in this policy ; that it was 
foreshadowed in Commissioner Atkins’s first report, 


tion of his action in another. 


in which he expressed the hone that among the next 
generation of Indians the English language will be 
sufficiently spoken and used for the purposes of 
Indian citizenship ; and again in his report for 1886. 
erophasizing the idea ‘* that Indians shen!d he taught 
the English language only ;” and again in the report 
of the Peace Commission of 1868 which ealled atten- 
tion to the evils produced hy differences in language 
and the importance of educating the Indian children 
in schools in which their barharous dialects should 
he blotted ont and the English langnage snbstituted ” 
It is claimed in this dispatch, which gives the sub- 
stance of an interview with Acting Oommissioner 
Upshaw, that the criticised edict is simply an anpli 
cation and enforcement of the principle recognized in 
these reporte. 

The Ohristian Union has in renly to say, that the 
end sought The Obristian Union heartily approves ; 
the means employed it vigorous!y condemns. In 
order to blot ont the harharous dialects of the In- 
dians and substitute the English langnage, the In- 
dian Department pot cnly forbids those dialects to be 
taught, but any instruction to be afforded by the use 
of those dialects, and this rule is made to apnlv to 
‘fall schools an an Indian reservation. whether Gov- 
ernment or mission schools.” Té the United States 
Government has reached the conelnsion that the time 
bas come in which all use of the Indian dialect should 
cease in echools snstained by the Government, it has 
an undoubted right to issue an order to this effect: 
though, in our jndgment, so important an order 
shonld not be issued even by the Indian Commis- 
sioner without the approval! of the Secretary of the 
Interior, if not of the President, and certainly it 
should not be issued in the abser ce of the Indian Com 
missioner, by his subordinate ; but thia is not what has 
been done. The United States Government may have 
the power. but it has no right, to ferhid Christian 
missionaries, in schools sustained by Christian be- 
nevolence, from using the Indian dialect in their 
Christian work. This is the Rassian, not the Amer- 
icar, method of irargurating reform. Acting Com- 
missioner Upshaw has made a mistek> in attempting 
to apply this Russian method in the administration 
of the Indian Department, thongh the end which 
he desires to secure, but whic) his despotic order will 
be liable to hirder, is one which all friends, not 
merely of the Indiau, but of national unity, will also 
wish speedily sccomplished. 


——— 


We are glad to he able to accompany onr criticiem 
of his action in this care with a hearty eemmenda. 
The Jaw giving to the 
Indians a right to land in severalty provided that 
the Indian who shon!d take the land and adrpt the 
habits of civilized life is ‘‘ hereby ceclared to he a 
citizen of the United S'ates, and ia entitled to all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of such a citizen.” 
The law of Nebraska. preserib ng the qualifications 
of voters, confers suffrage vpon all citizens of the 
United States who shall have resided in the S'ate 
six months, etc. The qnestion arose whether, under 
these circumstances, the Indian had a right to voteat 
a county election in Nebraska. The Acting Commis- 
sioner, to whom the qnestion was referred, replied 
that in his opinion the Indians who had complied 
with the provision of the Severalty act were entitled 
to vote, but he wisely added that the question was 
one which could be authoritatively decided only by 
the courts. Itis certain that the enfranchisement 
of civilized ard industrions Indians cannot endanger 
the Commonwealth, that they are quite as compe- 
tent to vote as a large proportion of negro voters 
and a cousiderable proportion of newly natnralized 
citizens, ard it is equally certain that the Indian 
will not be protected in his rights until be bas been 
given the modern substitnte for the bullet—the 
pallot. 


The Labor Party held a couvention at Syracuse, 
N. Y., last week, adopted a platform of principles, 


banks 


and nominated Henry George as Sevretary of State. 
It rejected Socialistic delegates—that is, those who 
avowed themselves as State Socialists and were 
avowed members of the Socialist Labor Party. Its 
platform declares that the party does not propose 
that the State shall attempt to control prodnetion, 
condnet distribution, or in anywise interfere with 
the freedom of the individus! in the nse of either 
labor or capital, nor that the S’ate shall take 
sion of the land either to rent or to work it; bnt 
that the party does propose to abolish all eal on 
industry or its products (which would certainly 
put an end to all tariffs and the whole nrotective 
system), and to lay all taxes on land valnes exc/usive 
of improvements (a phrase which we italiciz» bee 
it is an essential] but generally ignored feature of the 
George platform). ‘‘ This increased taxation, not 
according to its area but according to its valne, 
must,” the platform claims, ‘‘ while relieving the 
working farmer and the small homestead owner of 
undue burdens gow imposed upon them, make it 
unprofitable to hold land for speculation, and thus 
throw open abundant epportunities for the employ- 
ment of labor and the bnilding up of homes.”” The 
pregramme farther includes the placing under public 
control of all such agencies as are in their nature mo- 
nopolies : a principle declared to involve the snpnly 
of water, light, and heat by the cities ; the issuing of 
money by Government, without the intervention of 
the incorporation of the telegraph and sav 
ings banks in the postal system of the United States: 
and the State ‘‘ control and ownership” of the rail- 
roads. These are the essential features of the plat- 


form ; its demand for factory acts and sanitary lecig- 


lation is subsidiary, and will he echoed with more 
or less sincerity by both the other great parties. 


It is of the first importance, in measuring the sig- 
nificance of any movement, that the stndent sheuld 
uaderstand exactly what the movement is. as it lies 
in the mind of its promoters. It is our first desire 
to give this understanding to our readers: they will 
‘ben be in a condition to measure the value and sig- 
nificance of the movement. It certainly is not a 
mere tender to one party or a mere diversion from 
another. It is quite true that some of the Rennb- 
lican party manegers count upon it to effet, in its 
drafts on the Democratic party, the drafts which the 
Prohibitionists have made on the Republican per'y ; 
bat there is as little reason for saying that Henry 
George is nomipated to draw cff Democratic votes 
as there was for saying in the last Presidential elec- 
tion that St. John was nominated to draw off Repub- 


lican votes. Both men and both parties represent 


serious and sincere political purposes. It is not, 
either, a mere scramble forceffices. It is quite possi- 
ble that it is preparatory to the nomination of Henry 
George to the Presidency next fail; but we suppose 
that not even his most enthusiastic supporters expect 
to see him victorious in either election. I: is a mere 
confusion of terms to call this p'atform sce‘alistie, 
if by that is meant that it approximates State Social- 
ism. The doctrine of State Socialism is that the 
State should own the implements of industry, control 
production, and conduct distribution according to 
the needs of the community. This doctrine is ex- 
plicitly condemned by the platform; and the advo- 
cates of this doctrine who had secured an elec ion 
to the Convention were ejected fr'm it. The prap- 
Osition to put all such egencies as are in the nature 
of monopolies under State control is one, in our 
judgment, requiring to be scanned very carefully 
before it is accepted and put in operation, since it 
involves, in the present state of society, very serious 
dangers ; but it is not State Socialism; and is advo- 
cated by some men of high standivg in px |.tical 
science who are very far from any sympathy with 
State Socialism. The proposition to levy all taxes 
ou land at its unimproved valuation is 4 very radical 
one, aud, in our judgment, will never be adopted by 
the American people. But it is no more socialistic 
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than the proposition to abolish all internal taxes and 
levy the entire support of the General Government 
upon importations. Both are measures of taxation, 
and are to be so Giscussed and considered. The 
entire omission of all reference to the temperance 
question appears to us to be a very serious moral 
defezt in the platform, and to indicate either a 
singular lack of moral perception in the managers of 
the Convention, or a mora! cowardice which augurs 
ill for the future of the Labor party. Weare not 
among those who believe that the labor question 
would be solved if the liquor traffic could be pro- 
hibited, or even practically abolished ; but a labor 
party which is silent respecting the relations of the 
State to the liquor traffic, and the relative rights of 
the community and the individual in dealing with it, 
is oblivious of a problem which bas a more immediate 
relation to the welfare of the laboring man, and so 
of the whole community, than either the problems 
of taxation or those of railroad, telegraph, and bank 
control. The vote for Mr. George in the /ast election 
in New York City was not politically so significant 
as it would have been had not both parties in New 
York City lost the confidence of the community, 
which was ready to try even a rash experiment. 
Georgeism has now lIcst its novelty ; it makes its 
appeal to the rural as well as to the city communi- 
ties ; it defines itself with entire frankness ; and the 
vote which is cast for it in the Empire State will be 
looked to with no small interest as indicative of the 
possible future proportions of the Labor party. 


The daily papers continue to report that the 
Knights of Labor are breaking up ; that seceisions 
from it and strifes within it indicate its speedy 
demise; that succes:ful combinations have been 
formed against Mr. Powderly ; that he will be de- 
feated for re-election or will resign at the annual 
convention this fall. Indeed, according to the New 
York ‘‘ Times” and the New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” 
this order has been 20 long time breaking up, and is 
broken up s0 very fine, that we are rather surprised 
to find them continuing to pay «0 much attention to 
the rapidly disintegrating remains of the corpse. We 
have been and stillare very doubtful about the perpe- 
tuity of the Knights of Labor. It is so large, so heter- 
ogeneous, s0 democratic, that if it succeeds in pre- 
serving its existence and securing the harmony necer- 
sary for effective life it will be somewhat of a surprise 
to even the most optimistic believers in the capacity 
of thecommon people. Weare also more than doubt- 
fulas to some of the principles of its organization, 
and have condemned with vigcr the acts of some of ita 
Local Aegemblies. We nevertheless advise our read- 
ers that it is well to take with considerable allowance 
the prophecies, or even the reports, of dissolution. So 
far all events point to an increase of the real strength 
of the order; for every successive movement thus 
far ba3 been a victory for the conservative elements 
in the order. Martin Irons is no more heard of as a 
leader, or indeed as a member. The socialistic 
organizations of Ohicag> and New York have been 
either absolutely ejected from the order or defeated 
in their attempts to exercise a controlling influence 
in it. The Constitution has been amended so as to 
give to the Executive Committee authority to settle 
any strike, even though it be not of a national char- 
acter. The use of liquor on Knights of Labor picnics 
has been prohibited, at the risk of offending the 
Germans, and with the result of alienating the 
workingmen in the breweries of the West. And now 
a tax—we believe of twenty-five centsa head—has 
been laid on the membership for the purpose of 
raising a special fund to inaugurate and maintain 
co-operative enterprises. Every one of these move- 
ments indicates, not the disintegration of the order, 
but the triumph of conservative principles in the 
order; they all indicate, if not the re-election 
of Mr. Powderly, the election of a head of like 
character and principles; and they all strengthen 
the faith of those who believe, as we do, in the 
sound judgment and honest purpose of the mass of 
workingmen in this country, and to lessen, if not to 
put an end to, the fears that they will suffer them- 
selves to be led by Anarchists into violent and 


revolutionary methcds. 


The tenement agitation which has been carried on 
with such viger in New York City during the last 
six months, and for the vigorous conduct of which 
not a little credit is due to the efforts of Mr. Win- 
gate, has already produced some beneficial results. 
The law of 1881 confers Jarge power on the Board of 
Health of the city to make rules and regulations for 


| 


opened to settlement. 
the case of one of these roads, the Atlantic 4 Pacific, 
he has ordered its indemnity Jands to be so opened, 
and, as we understand the facts, this decision will 


acres to the territory open to actual settlers under 
the Homestead law, and is made upon principles 
which are equally applicable to the indemnity lands 
of other roads. 
into the grounds of this decision ; it is based on the 


roads on certain definite conditions ; that these con- 
ditions have not been complied with ; that Congress 
has never authorized the extension of the original 
grant beyond the terms of the original law, and that 
the extension of that grant by the Depar!ment is 
neither legal nor equitable. 
applied to the case of other roads, the territory 
thrown open to the actual settler will, according to 
ihe New York ‘‘ Times,” equal in area the four 
Middle States and six New England States. 
this territory should have been so long reserved for 
the rpeculative purposes of these great railroads, 
without either law or justice, illustrates that danver 
of plutocracy against which De Tocqueville halfa 
century ago warned the American people ; that the 
wealth and infinence of these railroads combined 
have not been able to keep up the fence about thess 
public lands any longer witnesses to the recuperative 
power of a free people, when their cause is repre- 
sented and their voice can be heard through the 
public press. 


© Nordhoff, for a vigorous and persistent agitation 
against the now defeated rape of the public territory. 


Mr. Justice Bradley, of the United States Supreme 
Court, regarding the respective rights of the State 
and National Governments over internal commerve. 
The Chancellor of New Jersey issued an injunction 
prohibiting the New Jersey Central and Reading 
Railroad Companies from bridging a narrow strait 
which separates New Jersey from Staten Island, under 
av act passed by Oongress. 
the injunction on the ground that the power given 
by the Constitution to Congress to regulate internal 
commerce extends to the instruments and facilities 
of commerce, and gives it authority over navigable 
waters so far as may be necessary to enable it to de- 
termine the condition upon which commercial com. 
munication between the States may be opened and 
facilitated. The case will undoubtedly go to the 


cision indicates the drift of current sentiment toward 
a@ more concentrated national authority over all that 
appertains to national welfare and life. 


the guidance and direction of all plumbing work done 
within municipal limits. Under the new presidency of 
the Board, that of Mr. James C. Bayles, a new code of 
regulations has been issued, after conference with a 
committee from the Master Plumbers’ Associ:tion— 
regulations which we need not here report in detail, but 
which are certainly adapted to guard the city, as far 
as possible, from the diseases which defective plumb- 
ing and defective drainage have begotten. Even if 
there regulations were not as good as we think they 
are, it would still be a great gain to have this dis. 
tinct and practical recognition of the principle that 
no man has a right to construct bis own house in 
such a way as to endanger the health of his neighbor. 


The Secretary of the Interior, acting on the sug- 
ges'ion of the President's letter in the case of Gnuil- 
ford Miller’s farm, reported some months ago in The 
Christian Union, required certain of the Western 
Pacific railroads to show cause why the indemnity 
lands along their respective lincs should not be 
As a result of the hearing in 


have the immediate effect to add twenty-five million 


It is not necessary to go in detail 


finding that the grant of thess Jands was made to the 


If the same principle is 


That 


Especial credit is due to the New York 
‘* Herald,’ and its Washington editor, Mr. Charles 


An important decision has just been rendered by 


Justice Bradley dissolves 


United States Supreme Court: meanwhile the de- 


Last week we reported the horrible railroad acci- 
dent in Illinois by which nearly a hundred were 
killed and three or four hundred were more or less 
maimed and wounded. The accident appears to 
have been due to a failure by the company to guard 
the bridge against prairie firer, and to running an 
overloaded excursion train made up on principles 
against which the engineer in vain protested. Thia 
week the papers report a serious accident on the Bal. 
timore & Ohio Railroad in Washington, due, accord- 
ing to reports, to the failure of the company to pro- 
vide the train with brakemen, and the failure of the 
air brakes to act when applied. The day before, a 
family, while crossing the track of the New York & 


New Haven Railroad near Norwalk, at a point long | 


regarded by the community as dangerous, but guarded 
neither by gate nor flagman, was run down by an 
express train and every memter of the party, four in 
all, was instantly killed. In each of these cases 
damages can probably be recovered of the careless 
corporations. But in the first case the corporation is 
said to be insolvent ; and certainly it will be utterly 
unable to meet the demands which will be made 
upon it ; and in no one of the cases will a verdict for 
damages restore the life or give back the lost limb or 
the vanished health. There is a horrible grotesque- 
ness in the application of /uwissez faire in the prote« 
tion of travelers on railroads and steamboats; in 
the principle that the traveler may be safely left to 
take care of bimself, ard recover damages from the 
company if it neglects its duty. The ownership and 
control of the railways by the Sate lies far in the 
future, if indeed it is ever adopted ; but it is clear 
that the State should have power to compel a rail. 
road to guard such a crossing as that at N-rwalk, to 
employ brakemen enough to prevent such an accident 
as that at Washington, and to exercise such a super- 
vision over the track as will prevent a careless road 
from perpetrating such a frightful tragedy a3 that in 
Illinois. 


Tbe condition of the workhouse on Blackwell's 
Island, as depicted in the special report just made to 
the State Board of Charities by Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, is such that it might more properly be called 
a school for vice than areformatory. Mrs. Lowell 
concedes that the Matron and Superintendent are 
anxious to do the test possible un’er the present 
limitations, and adds that the Superintendent is, like 
herself, ‘‘ filled with dismay and horror at the evils 
inseparable from the massing of offenders of almost 
every age and every degree of vicious degradation 
in a building where classification is a physical im- 
possibility, and urder officers so few in number that 
even a pretense of discipline is a farce.” That this 
is no exaggeration may be seen from a few of the 
figures contained in the report. In the five 
months ending on the first of Jane last there were 
no fewer than 351 boys and seventy-nine girls under 
fwenty years of age committed to the institution. 
When it is remembered that a very large proportion 
of the 1,400 or 1,500 inmates are ‘‘ old rounders” 
who return to the Island again and again with a reg- 
ularity and pers‘stency which they show in nothing 
elee, the hideousners of the system which throws 
these young men and women into the closest possible 
compauionship with those steeped in vice will be 
appreciated. Thus ina period of three months no 
‘ess than thirty-six per cent. of the men and seventy- 
five per cent. of the women committed acknowledged | 
that they had been previously inmates of the institu- 
tion. Yet to-day there is no place fora boy ora 
girl over sixteen years of age, arrested simply as a 
vagrant, except this workhouse, and to it they are 
sent every day on ten and twenty day sentences. To 
add to the wretchedness, the buildings are unfit for 
this use, the inmates are terribly crowded together, 
and the officers are quite inadequate in numbers. 
Mrs. Lowell recommends that immediate steps be 
taken for providing adult reformatories for young 
men and women. This recommendation is heartily. 
indorsed by the State Board of Charities, which has 
asked Mayor Hewitt to cause a bill to be presented 
before the next Legislature to establish two such 
reformatories, to be governed on the general princi- 
ples carried out at the Elmira Reformatory. The 
Board recommends that the ages of the inmates 
should be limited ; the sentences should be indeter- 
minate ; there should be different grades in the insti- 
tutions ; and the mavagers should have power to 
discharge inmates on probation or finally, according 
to their moral improvement. - 


In the face of their recent defeats, and in spite of 
strong protestations from the Liberal-Unionists, the 
English Ministry have proclaimed the National 
League in Ireland. This does not mean that they 
have taken forcible steps for its suppression under 
the new Crimes Act, but that they have given warn- 
ing that such steps will be taken. The next step 
will be to put the law in motion under which who- 
ever attends a meeting of the League, reports apy of 
its proceedings, or takes any part in them, may be 
summarily convicted and punished. Boycotting and 
all other forms of disorder may alsc be summarily 
punished. This action on the part of the Ministry has 
strained the loyalty of the Liberal-Unionists to the 
utmost, and has already resulted in the secession of 
Mr. T. W. Russell, a very effective and influential 

| political speaker. The debate on the proclamation 
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of the League opens on Thursday night of this week. 
Mr. Gladstone will come up to London to conduct it 
in person for the Liberal side. Heisin the highest 
spirits, and confident of an early return to power. 
Unless the Trish should meet the action of the Minis- 
try by some disorder, there is very little doubt that 
Mr. Gladstone’s confidence is not misplaced. 


Jobn L. Sullivan, the prize-fighter who is going to 
England with the godsend of the Boston city gov- 
ernment as the champion of his art, gave an exhibi- 
tion last week at Nantasket in aid of the Oatholic 
church. He evidently believes that he belongs to the 
church militant, and means to make bis calling and 
election sure. Very large numbers were presert, and 
the receipts are proclaimed as amounting to $1,500. 
But the church is getting something more than 
money out of this prize- fighter ; she is gett'ng athletic 
culture that jis already bringing forth a harvest. A 
day or two after the city government honored Mr. 
Sullivan, the genteel slugger. with their presence at 
his exhibition in the Boston Theater, boys of abont 
eight years arranged for a prizs fight and chose their 
umpire, but just as they were drawn up in battle 
array a woman dashed in upon them, exclaiming in 
holy horrer, ‘‘Aren’t you afraid of the police?” 
_ * Police! No!” retorted a yonng Suilivanite. ‘‘ The 
Mayor is all right.” Young Ireland is an apt pupil. 
The occasion in the theater which made the cham- 
pion of the ring respectable was in his eyes grester 
and more renowned than the coronation of a queen. 
Now that Mr. Sullivan has made use of his church 
fists to raise money for ostensible Christian purposes, 
why shonld he not be confirmed, and go about as the 
prize-fighter who helps Zion in her warfare? When 
we read of prize-fighting on the frontier or in Texas 
we think it is very brutal, a relic of barbarism. But 
make it respectable, let the mayors give it their ben- 
isons, let it be utilized to raise moneys for charitable 
uses, and instead of being brutal it changes to a 
noble art, becomes heroic, and in this transforma: 
tion appeals to the quick susceptibilities of the younz. 


GENERA. —Three men each of distinction in 
his profession died on Thursday last: Professor 
Spencer F. Baird, the eminent naturalist, head of 
the Smithsonian Institution and of the Fish Com- 
mission ; Alvan Olark, of Cambridge, the skillful 
maker of great telescope lenses. who made the 
thirty-six-inch lens for the Lick Observatory ; and 
Professor 0. S. Fowler, the noted phrenologist and 
lecturer.——The New York Sapreme Oourt has ren- 
dered a decision adverse to Cornell University in the 
Fiske-McGraw will case, involving property to the 
amount of over $1,000,000. An appeal will be 
taken to tle Court of Appeals.——An examination 


into the methods ot the Commissioners of Immi- 


gration at this port has been begun by Secretary 
Fairchild’s orders.——A second rumor that Stanley 
has been killed in Africa is probably, like the first, a 
canard. Great Britain has taken steps to annex 
New Guinea to Qneersiand.——The ‘‘ City 
of Montraal,” of the Inman line, was burned a’ seaon 
August 11. One boat with thirteen of the crew and 
passengers is missing.——A curious instance of cre- 
dnlity and of tbe falseness of the ‘‘ honor among 
thieves” saying is offered by the affidavit of R S. 


Scott, who robbed tho Manhattan Bank of $160,000. 


He says that he robbed the bank under the advice of 
his lawyer, Dann, and gave him $120,000 to keep. 
Dunn spert or hid the money, and on Scott's affi- 
davit he has now been arrested. 


THE MEANING OF THE UTE REBELLION. 


THE recent accounts of the Ute revolt in Colorado 
may have been distorted, but, even with due 
allowance for Western exaggeration, there is evident 
danger of serious trouble, the more serious because 
it might have been avoided. This outbreak presents 
some striking illustrations of the folly of the usual 
Government policy. The immediate cause of the 
trouble was an attempt by a local sheriff to arrest 
two Utes who were charged with horse-stealing and 
other crimes. In point of fact, the horees ‘‘ stolen” 
were won by the Indians in bets on hors3 races 
from whites who refused to give them up. They 
and their associates of Oolorow’s band defied 
arrest, the sheriff gathered a posse of cowboys and 
others, and a running fight seems to bave followed, 
with a subsequent appeal from settlers and the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado to the War Department for troops. 
In 1882 the Cibicu massacre in Arizona was brought 
about by the tactless attempt of a young officer to 
arrest an Apache medicine man among his followers, 


SimiJar instances bave been common enough. The 
Indian, given no status under our laws, understand- 
ing only one source of authority, and suspicious of 
everything which he does not clearly understand, not 
unnaturally rebels when those whom he recognizes 
only as his enemies seek to pnt their law in operation 
against him. It is probably true that Oolorow 
and many of his band amply dererve punishment, 
but it is very clear that while these Indians are 
‘¢ wards of the Government” the Government should 
bave them in charge and afford them adifferent kind 
of justice from that likely to be dispensed by a Ool- 
orado sheriff and gang of cowboys. 

The Utes, who number perhaps 4,000, were nat- 
urally fierce and warlike, and Government mis- 
management, it must be said, has intensified their 
evil tendencies. They formerly held, or supposed that 
they held, excellent agricultural land in Western and 
Northern Colorado, which they regarded as their 
home, so far as the word can be used in connection 
with areservation. There followed the familiar story 
of settlers greedy for Indian land ard of broken 
promises. Prior to 1879 Colorado settlers petitioned 
Congress to oust the Utes, and a bill was passed and 
a commission sent cut toremove the Utes to Southern 
Colorado. ‘‘ They were driven from their good lands 
at the point of the bayonet,” says one perfectly 
truthful aceount, which nsively adds: ‘‘ Since then 
Colorow and many of the Utes bave been disszatis- 
fied.” Such an experience is not likely to persuade 
savages of the superiority of civilization. The White 
River Utes became restless and discontented, and yet 
the Government left Agent Meeker alone among 
them, and he, with well-meaning but tactless zeal, 
sought to make further changes, until there came the 
ghastly massacre krown by his name. It was then 
the duty of the Government to make an example of 
the offenders, but Government clemency to the 
Indians has usually been shown at the wrong time. 
Colonel Thornburgh, marching to Meeker’s relief, 


‘was killed by the Utes, and when his corpse was 


reccvered, Colorow’s photograph was tound in his 
hand, placed there in sign of defiance by Oolorow 
himself. Yet, after this, after the many murders and 
the narrow escape from annihilation of Thornburgh’s 
command, General Merritt was prevented from 
administering the punishment due, the Indian 
Department tried ‘‘ diplomacy,” and Oolorow and the 


the reservation. They had learned that the word 
of the Government was unreliable, and they had 
found that the Government, for some reason which 
they probably considered to be fear, would not 
punish even soseriou: a crime as murder. This was 
the education which we gave them. And then they 
were Jeft to the miserable, idle, dependent, demoral- 
izing life of a reservation. Living under these con- 
ditions, and with their snmmary banishment from 
their homes still fresh in mind, it is not strange that 
the first exciting cause should provoke an outbreak 
which may ccest much im blood and destroyed 
property. 

The same thing may happen in Arizona if the 
rumors are true that troops are being concentrated 
at San Carlos with a view to the forcible removal of 
the Apaches. These Indians have begun to take an 
interest in farming, and Arizona is their home. 
There bas been apressure for their deportation for 
years, but what place is open to them? It is hardly 
necessary to discuss the Western idea of transport- 
ing the Apaches to the deserts of Lower Oalifornia, 
which are to be purchased for the purpose, and there 
feeding and guarding them like so many desperate 
convicts. But even under the pretext of obtaining 
arable land, a wholesale removal of the Apaches 
would be unwarranted and dangerous. The Indian, 
like the white man, asks a permauvent abiding-place. 
In a very short time he appreciates individual rights 
of property, and becomes a supporter of law, like 
Ouray, the former chief of the Utes, who acquired 
flocks and herds, employed laborers, and steadily 
influenced his youvg men against the war path. The 
Navajos furnish a significant instance of the restrain- 
ing influence of property, and yet even they are 
harassed by occasional invasions, by the uncertainty 
of their tenure, and the absence of individual rights 
to land. Now that there is general agreement upon 
the policy of apportioning lands in severalty, and 
attempting to fit the Indians, or at least those of thé 
next generation, for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, the continuation of the demoralizing reserva- 
tion system, with the consequent outbreaks of the 
idle and discontented, becomes criminal. There 


ought to be no further delay in the application of 


Utes were permitted to return without correction to 


this policy to the four greatest tribes of warlike In- 
dians—the Apaches, Sioux, Uces, and Navajos—-who 
are now a freqnent cause of disturbance. There are 
plenty of bad Indians in all these tribes, and there 
are unmitiyated scoundrels, lixe Geronimo and prob- 
ably Colorow, who should have received their de- 
serts long since, and some of whon, after due trial 
and conviction, should receive them now. Buta 
revolt like the present one of the Utes means more 
than appears on thesmurface. It is the fruit of a long 
course Of weakness and cruelty, of misplaced kind- 
ness and coddling at one time and of bloodshed and 
land robbery at another— a course calculated to re- 


press ambition and decent instincts and to strengthen 


vices. Avy other measures than the abolition of the 
reservation system and the bestowal upon the Indian 
of individual rigbts are contrary to humanity, and 
involve danger to Western communities. The moral 
of the Ute rebellion should be understood by the 
country : the Reservation must go. 


AN EDDY. 


HE author of the Glenn bill is reported to be a | 


Republican turned Democrat. This is enfficient 
to account for the extraordinary measure which bears 
his name. The new recruit is always tempted to 
show his zeal for the new cause by proceeding to 
extremes. The new Herodian out-Herods Herod ; 


the converted Oongregationalist becomes a High 


Ohurchman ; the apostate Christian, the bitterest of 
infidels. Proselytes are rarely moderate. The new- 
born Democrat has witnessed his zeal by a measure 


which no old-liner would have thonght of: and 


there has been no one in the Georgia Legislature with 
brains and courage enough to tell the Legislature 
that the bill can do the State no possible good and 
its passage will do the party which fathers it incal- 
culable damage. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
suppose that Mr. Glenn has been employed by the 
Republican General Committee to introduce the 
Glenn bill into the Georgia Legislature, though this 
would have been good campaign tactics. Nothing it 
could have done would be so certain to insure large 
additions to the Republican vote in the North in the 


‘next election as the passage of a bill condemning to 


the chain-gang missionaries from the North who have 
gone to Georgia to help her educate her ignorant 
negroes, and whose sole offense is that they educate 
their own children at the same time and in the same 
school. This isa kind of legislation that the North 
cannot understand, and, substantially without dis- 
tinction of party, abominates. It is unimaginable 
that Massachnsetts and New York should send the 
Presidents of Wellesley and Vassar Colleges to the 
penitentiary because there are colored pupils in those 
institutions, or, for that matter, should undertake to 
interfere in any way with the private conduct of a 
private institution, so long as it does not infringe the 
rights and liberties of others. What is the matter 
Are the children of the South so anxious to disregard 
the color line, and play, study, travel, work, and 
worship together, and finally intermarry—for that 
is the great bugbear, we believe—that nothing but a 
threat of the penitentiary and the chain-gang can 
keep them apart? There is no snch irresistible at- 
traction of negroes and whites to each other in the 
North. If it has come to such a pass among the 
good people of Georgia, the Legislature would better 
hands off, and Jet Nature kave her way. We do not 
have to pass such laws to keep the races separate 
in New York State. It is folly to compel the inter- 
mingling of the races by law. Harmony cannot bea 
promoted between them by manacling them together. 
But it is both a folly and a crime to forbid them to 
associate when they wish to do so. 

We have no sympathy with the attempt to revive 
war memories in the North. We have resisted this 
attempt at every step as unchristian and unpatriotic, 
to the great perplexity of some of our Northern 
readers. We do not believe that denunciation of 
President Cleveland’s mistaken battle-flag order will 
add six nundred yotes, all told, to the Republican 
party. The young men will decide the next Presi- 
dential election ; and they will not vote to repeal the 
fugitive slave law, nor to exclude slavery from the 
Territories, nor to abolish it in the States, nor to 
maintain the war for the Union. The Republican 
party might as well appeal to them to sustain the 
war of 1812. To men who have become voters in the 
last ten years the one war is no farther off than the 
other. But if they are indifferent to dead issues, they 
are very wide awake to living ones ; and the propo- 
sition, passed through a Democratic Legislature, by 
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Democratic votes, ina Democratic State, and warmly 
defended or mildly criticised by lemocratic organs, 
which proposes to send tothe chain-gang a Christian 
teacher because he lets his own son study in the same 
room and recite in the same classes with negro boys 
whom he is, at great self-sacrifice, trying to teach the 
duties of citizenship in the Republic, is a very live 
issue—very live indecd. If the Georgia Legislature 
wants to add 100,000 to the Republican party in 1888. 
they would better pass this bill ; and if they want the 
Republican party to sweep the North with a tremen- 
dous majority, they would better go on and enforce it, 
by sending to the chain-gang one or two members of 
the Faculty of Atlanta University. 

Meanwhile, to those of our Georgia readers who 
are willing and able to look at such a question 
broadly, we recommend a careful perusal of Mr. 
Wright's article in another column, which will tell 
them what has been done and is doing in Kentucky. 
The Glenn bill dishonors the entire South —but only 
the State of Georgia is responsible for it. It is, after 
all, only an eddy which shows how strongly the cur- 
rent is setting in the opposite direction. 


THOU ART THE MAN. 


CORRESPONDENT objects to the series of 
articles on the ‘‘ Modern Tenement-House,” 
which we shall close in our next issue. He asks 
what we would think of presenting this horrible 
picture to the eye by graphic art, and implies that 
our readers would prefer pleasanter reading. 
Graphic details of vice and misery are sometimes 
given in great detail simply to satisfy a morbid 
curiosity ; as in the elaborate accounts of a great 
crime or a frightful accident by the daily press. 
This is always useless—and worse. 
times furnished in order to gratify a morbid imagi- 
nation, as in the pages of Zola. This is demoral- 
izing. But to describe to readers the vices and 
the miseries for which they are responsible, and 
which they can cure, is a very different matter. 
This is neither to gratify a morbid imagination nor 
to satisfy a morbid curiosity ; this is to arouse a 
somnolent conscience. Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is not to be classed with the anatomy of 
iniquity furnished by the writers of a modern French 
school; the aim, and therefore the spirit, are en- 
tirely different. 
pleasanter readirg for the summer than these real- 
istic descriptions of tenement-house life. But pleas- 
ant and profitable are not synonymousterms. It was 
not pleasant to look on the bruised and bleeding 
traveler ; but the Master did not commend the priest 
and Levite for passing by on the other side. We 
would, if we could, hold the picture of the horrible 
\tenement-honuse life underneath the eye of every 
voter in the Empire State, sleeping and waking, until, 
haunted by the horrible vision, the community de- 
manded with a voice of thunder from the next 
Legislature such legislative action as might at least 
ameliorate, if not utterly abolish, this abomination. 
Experience has demonstrated beyond all perad. 
venture that the relation of landlord and tenant can- 
not be left to be determined merely by private con- 
tract. The experience of Ireland has proved it ; 
and all England, Tory and Liberal, has accepted the 
demonstration. The experience of New York City 
has demonstrated it ; and it is high time the people 
of New York State accepted the demonstration. The 
tenement, as uncleanly in moral as in physical con- 
ditions, breeds poverty, vice, crime, and contagious 
diseases. The whole city, the whole State, suffers. 
Oan the foot be gangrened and the head remain 
clear avd well? Am 1 my brother’s keeper’? You 
are. And so long as your brother and sister live as 
the denizens of these tenement -houses live, and you 
have a voice which can be raised in protest, and you 
are silent, you are responsible. The tenant who has 
grown indifferent to moral and physical foulness, 
and is content with it, as the sow in the sty, is not 
the only one who is responsible. The landlord 
whose criminal greed or whose scarcely less criminal 
carelessness suffers such tenements to exist is not 
the only one who is responsible. The community, 
which has the power to determine the conditions 
which landlords must observe, is also responsible. 
Buddensiek is not alone guilty of homicide when 
his house of sand falls and crushes the tenant or the 
passer-by. The city that allows Buddensiek to 
build a house of sand is accessory before the act. 
The Jandlord who packs tenants together in a tene- 
ment under conditions which breed licentiousness, 
profanity, intemperance, theft, and every, form of 


They are some- 


We could undoubtedly furnish’ 


physical disease, is not alone responsible for the 
crime. The community which does not tear down 
his rookery and put him in the penitentiary for 
maintaining it shares the responsibility with him. 


To every reader of The Ohristian Union whose 


infinence could do something to ameliorate or abol- 
ish the, dreadful condition of things which Dr. 
Dauiels has described, and to which sensitive souls 
wish to close their eyes, The Ohristian Union gives 
with emphasis Nathan’s message to David: Thou 
art the man. 


We read with deep personal sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of the Rev. E Frank Howe, of 
Peorla, [inois. He began his ministry in the East ; 
went to Indiana at the close of the war, where he suc- 
ceeded the present senflor editor of The Christian Union 
as pastor of the Congregational church at Terre Haute ; 
returned to the East on account of health, after twelve 
years’ successful pastorate, and was for several years 
pastor of the Congregational church of Newtonville, 
Mass. ; returned to the West again, which he especially 
loved, and took the pastorate of the Congregstional 
church of Peorfa, Ulinols, which he resigned about a 
year ago on account of falling health, since which time 
he has not been in active service. It might be safd of 
him, as of his divine Master, The zeal of thy house 
hath eaten me up. He was sa man of slight structure 
and seemingly feeble physique, in which was a spirit 
of marvelous energy; his was one of those natnres 
which it is impossible to reconcile with materialistic 
theories, since the vital power of the man was ip 
inverse ratio to his physical organization. He was 
an effective preacher, an assiduous and sympathetic 
pastor, a hard student, especially of current problems, 
and, wherever he was, added to his abundant labors in 
his pastorate other labors in various social, philanthropic, 
and educational movements outside the church. Radi- 
cal by nature, and uncompromising in the maintenance 
and expression of his own convictions, his unfeigned 
respect for the opinions of those who differed from him, 
and his profound and intense spirituality, won for him 
the respect of his most conservative associates ; and he 
was beloved by all who knew bim. 


BEECHER LAKE. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


BOU T twelve years ago Mr. James Beecher, the 
pastor of the Congregational church of Pough- 
keepsie, learned of a little lake five miles from the 
nearest post-office, two or three miles from the nearest 
road, and twenty miles from the nearest railroad 
station, and came to see If {t would not serve the purpose 
of a retreat for‘one who by nature had some of the 
tastes of a recluse, and also was weary with the strain 
and drain of continuous pastoral labor. Thereare other 
professions that are more ard7ous ; others more exact- 
ing ; others that, measured by the quantity of work 
done and remaining visible to the world, or even to the 
doer of {t, are in labors more abundant. 
writes more, and more continuously, than the pastor; 
the lawyer lives in greater excitement ; the doctor knows 
more acute anxieties ; the teacher epends more hours in 
brain activities. Butthere is no man on whom life makes, 
through the sympathies, a more continucus drain of vita! 
forces ; nO man who lives under a more constant strain 
to do the impossible—for it is his to lift his fellow-men 
out of the lower levels of life, where fogs creep, and 
malaria depresses, and night comes early and lingers late, 
and life strugeles for existence and death revels, into the 
higher levels above the clouds, above the mlasma, where 
daylight is long and night stars-are bright. There are 
popular preachers, doubtless, who know nothing of the 
experience of heart-loneliness and heart sickness which 
oppresses the spirit of him who, living with God, tries 
to bring the life of God to the souls of men, only to find 
{t refused with varying degrees of disdain, from that of 
a courteous indifference to that of a blasphemous oppo- 
sition. There are pastors whose duty is fulfilled in drink- 
ing tea with their parishioners through the week and 
preaching pretty sermonettes on Sunday, who are happy 
in the flattered consciousness of duty done in the utter- 
ance of social sentimentalisms at the tea-table and pious 
sentimentalisms in the pulpit. There are other and more 
conscleatious pastors who measure thefr sp'ritual 
achievements mathematically, by the number of meet- 
ings attended, the number of sermons preached, and the 
number of visits paid, to which is even sometimes added 
the number of conversions reported. These professional 
pulpiteers know nothing of the expsrience I have hinted 
at. But the Elijah, the Isafah, the John the Baptist, the 
Paul, is himself a Messlah, on whom Christ has breathed, 
to whom Carist has said, ‘‘ As the Father hath sent me 
iato the world, so send I you into the world,” who 
therefore bears the burden of his people, and on whom 
all their iniquitles are laid—such a one sometimes longs 
with unutterable longing to flze as a bird to the mount- 
aln and be at rest. In the mount storms he forgets the 


The editor 


tempests of heart life ; in the solitude of the forest he 
finds a solace that he never can find in the haunts of 
men. He who can understand this paragraph can un- 
derstand the spirit which led James Beecher into this 
retreat twelve years ago, and which afterwards led his 
brother Thomas K. Beecher to join him. Other 
readers may as well drop this article here, for the 
attractions of Beecher Lake will be no attractions to 
them. 

When James Beecher retired, not long after, from the 
pastorate, he made for several years his home here, and 
became wholly a recluse, going every Sunday out to the 
schoolhouse, four miles away, to preach, but otherwise 
scarce mingling at all with the great outer world, except 
for one winter which he devoted to missionary work in 
Brooklyn—the spiritual burden of which proved too 
much for him, so that he never after recovered the equ! 
poise of health. When he died, a friend bought the 
five hundred acres which include the lake, and gave a 
life lease to Thomas K. Beecher, to whom {ft now belongs, 
and whom it furnishes with a woodsy retreat from his 
abundant labors and his more abuncant burden-bearing 
at Elmira. Meanwhile, durlng his eight or nine years — 
of occupancy, James Beecher had made the lake both 
habitable and accessible. He opened a road to it from 
the main road, doing much of the work with his own 
hands. He built a dwelling and made a little clearing 
about it—the only clearing on the edge of the Jake. The 
house is now occup'ed by Mr. Conklin, Mr. Thomas K. 
Beecher’s tenant, and his energy has cleared in two - 
years’ tenancy nineteen and a half acres of land a little 
back from the lake, and taken out the stumps from five 
acres more which previous hands had cleared. He took 
me over these clearings yesterday. I admired the pluck 
and steady perseverance which had made a place for 
oats and buckwheat in this virgin forest, in a soll so 
rough that it could not be plowed ; the seed had to be 
dragged in with a harrow among the rocts and between 
the stumps and stones. When, an hour after, I under- 
took to fell a single rock-maple of moderate sizo, the 
respect grew into a reverential admiration. I never 
shall become a farmer, but I agree with E——, whosays, 
‘‘If I ever should become a farmer, I want to be a 
pioneer and clear the farm, making it out of the wilder. 
ness.” 

The lake may be a third of a mile long and half as 
wide. It is fed by springs, and by an inlet which flows 
down from a gorge in the mountains. We are twenty- 
seven hundred feet above the sea, and the hills which 
run round the lake on every side are perhaps from s{x 
hundred to a thousand feet above the lake. Except for 
possibly five acres about the house and barn, no profane 
ax has been allowed to mar the forest verdure, for the 
clearing back of the lake has been s0 managed as to be 
invisible from it, the hilisides have not been touched, 
and the general appearance from the surface of the lake 
is of primitive forest on every side, Both inlet and out- 
let are good trouting streams, and in the season the lake 
abounds with trout. Now they life down in the deep 
places and despise invitations. We have brought hone 
three messes of trout from the brooks, varying from 
twelve to twenty-six in number. But weare none of us 
enthuslasiic fishermen. I used to be once, but have lost 
the enthusfasm, tuough not wholly the knack ; but | 
find a quieter epjxyment in lake and siream without the 
rod {n hand than with it. And three days’ fishing has 
satisfied the boys. 3 

I am the only boarder. Iam in the farmhouse ; the 
rest of our party, or rather partfee—elght in all—live in 
camp. Mrs. Beecher, who is the head of the party, 1s a 
natural woodsman. She has engineered, and largely 
made with her own hands, a path around the Jake, 
bridging the streams with rustic bridges made by felling 
a tree upon the bank at the right spot, constructing 
causeways in a similar manner over tho swampy places, 
and making seats marvelously comfortable out of flat 
stones, one serving as the seat, the other as the back, 
the latter being generally propped up against the truok 
of some convenient tree. For the week I have turned 
woodsman too, trying my hand at various experiments— 
some stepping-stones across 8 wet place in the woods, a 
restored hand-rail to an old causeway, a new bridge to 
take the place of one that has been swept away. Yes. 
terday we went up to the mountain and cleared a 
window through the thick follage to get a glimpse 
of the iake. To-day we captured and hauled ashore 
some old logs which had fallen into the lake and were 
floating there Noday has any definite plan or any 
definite work. We have left the word ‘‘ ought” down 
in the valley. Day after to morrow we shall go down 
and take ho:d of it again. 

I am inclined to think that there are not a few over. - 
worked and overworrled Americans who have in their 
natures something of at leastthe aspiration of the recluse. 
A life of solitude would be utterly distasteful to them ; 
but a few days of solitude would possess an irresistible 
attraction. Most Americans, doubtless, find their recrea- 
tion inachange ofemployment. They want to continue 
to mix with their fellow-men, only wishing todo soin new 
relations, The merchant wants to get away from cus- 
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tomers, the lawyer from clients, the doctor from 
patients, the minister from his parish; but none of 
them from people. But there are some of us that long 
at times, with inexpressible longing, for solitude, or at 
least a near approach to it ; long to be out of the world, 
where its great heart-throbs will not be felt. Such will 
find in Beecher Lake the retreat they want. Mrs. Conk- 
lin will give them good bread and butter, plenty of 
milk and cream, fresh frults, buckwheat cakes and 
maple sirup, and occasionally a chicken, a duck, or 
some trout from the brook. They will retire early and 


sleep late. They can go out and catch some trout for. 


themselves if they are minded to do something. But 
they will be wise to do for the most part nothing ; to 
let brain and muscle both lie fallow for a few days ; to 
do no deliberate thinking, but let thoughts germinate. 
_ Perhaps it will happen to them as {t happened to the 
mutician of our party, who woke up this morning to 
wiite down a pretty melody of the woods which he had 
' dreamed out in his sleep. Nature will minister to him a 
little ; absolute repose still more : and seed thoughts will 
take possession of him without his knowing it, which 
wil! serve him a useful purpose when he gets back to 
his work. Elght or ten dollars will bring him~here 
from New York City, a dollar a day will pay his ex- 
penses here. If he wants to know more, let him drop a 
note to Arthur Conklin, Beecher lake, Hardenburgh 
P. O , New York. 

Most men and nearly all women are dependent on 
three things for happiness : comforts, employment, soci- 
ety. Such will better look to Saratoga, and Clifton 
Springs, and Newport, and Long Branch for vaeation. 
But to the few who like to get away from the con- 
ventionalisms of civilized life, to live a little while near 
to Nature’s heart, to be by themselves, and in the lux- 
ury of an absolutely unemploy ed repose, I recommend 
Beecher Lake. 


THE MAIN QUESTION AT THE SOUTH. 
By Proressor W. E. C. Wricnr. 


T is the question cf the relation of the races. So 
says the proposed penal legislation of Georgia, 
which would drive teachers and educational endow. 
ments out of the State rather than allow a single pupil 
of one race to attend a school of the other race. So say 
the Episcopal delegates who seceeded from an eccles!- 
astical gathering rather than sit with colored preachers 
inthe body. So say the Presbyterian leaders, North and 
South, who are eager to establish a colored Presbyterian 
Church 59 that the race question may not prevent the 
union of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches. 

‘So says, with verbose plainness of speech, such a rep- 
resentative Southern paper as the ‘‘ The State,” of Rich 
mond, Va., declaring : 

‘There is hardly a white man in the South who 
would not rather see a dollar shrink to Jess than half its 
value {n his hand, who would not rather see the tax-col- 
lector despoil him of his whole hard won crop, and who 
would not rather see every remaining right of the States 
relirquished, and flee with unfaltering faith to the 
shelter of a central'zed government, than to see the races 
miegling together in the social intercourse of the public 
schools.” 

All these are right in regarding the race question as 
the main question. Only they give the wrong answer. 
Whether the South shall advance to keep step in even 
line with the North in the march of civilization, or shall 
fall back to relative barbarism, depends on how it 
answers the race question. Its only hope is in giving 
every one of its citizens an untrammeled chance to 
make the most of himself and so the most for his gener- 
ation. There is no great future before any country in 
which one half the population sets limits to the move- 
ments and bounds to the activities of the other half, 
forbidding them to ride here, to sit there,to work in 
this shop, to study in that school. 

The South boasts of its new railroads, its new furnaces, 
its new cotton mills. The boast would be more in 
place if its own capital had built them. It is to be 
feared the outside capitalists have poured these millions 
into Southern investments without fully discounting the 
effect of the race question on all business enterprises. 
The profits of a raiJroad must suffer where half the pop 
ulation is discouraged from traveling by being forced 
into smoking-cars after purchasing first-class tickets. 
The magnificent water power of the Southern rivers will 
not make good to mill-owners the disadvantage of being 
allowed to draw on only one-half the population for 
workmen. 

Northern money has also been poured lavishly into 
the South to help it meet the tremendous educational 
problem that confronts it. Some donors must be startled 
by the proposed Georgia legislation which shows the 
race question dominating the educational. Paralysis 
must soon overtake any educational system which for- 
bids individual choice of schools. Paralysis must fall 
on churches, too, that build a non-intercourse wall be- 


tween the two halves of a population, fmpervious as that 
between Jews and Samaritans. 

The most important thing to be done for the South {fs 
to bring her to give the right answer to the race ques 
tion. She has given it already in the matter of receiv. 
ing colored testimony in her courts. Business interests 
are bringing the right answer on more and more of her 
railroads and street.car lines. The heat of the confilct 
to-day is in respect to schools and churches. In both 
these there seems just now a reactionary movement. 
But if the South isto be saved she must be converted 
to eolor-blindness aleo in church and school. 

Thank God! while there is faltering on the part of 
some who ought to see the right clearly and stand for 
it firmly, there are signs of advance in other parts of the 
line. Kentucky is not considered an advanced Southb- 
ern State. She has not yet amended her Constitution of 
1850, which forbids freed negroes to live in the State. 
But in Kentucky the College Association, embracing al! 
the leading schools of the State, last year chose its Pres- 
ident from Berea College, a color-blind school. In Lau- 
re] County two years ago, the Republican Superintend- 
ent of Schools, holding his Teachers’ Institute, which 
all the white teachers were required to attend, brought 
in at the same time the three colored teachers he had in 
his county. In Knox County last year the Democratic 
candidate for School Superintendent solicited colored 
votes with the promise that he would give the colored 
teachers an equal place in the Institute, which was prin. 
cipally composed of white teachers. The sudden reac- 
tionary movement in Georgia may be regarded as the 
spasm of a dying system. There is much more to be 
feared from the shortsighted policy of Northern men 
who, to gain some minor point of ecclesiastical union or 
college growth, take steps that only tend to perpetuate 
the color line. The main question at the South fs that 
of the relation of the races. The future of the whole 
Nation depends on answering the question right. 


BreREA COLLEGE, Ky. 


REVOLUTION AND REFORM IN HAWAIL. 


By tHe Rev. THoowas L. Guiick. 


E have hada bloodless revolution in our little 

isiand world. It came about in this wise. 
The Government, led by an unprincipled adventurer, 
Walter M. Gibson (who has passed into permanent 
literature by Hawthorne's accurate description of him 
in ‘‘Our Old Home,” pages 18, 19, and 20, Eiin- 
burgh edition, 1884), had been rapidly going from 
bad to worse. When Gibson, by vile methods, 
wormed himself into power, the public debt was 
practically nothing; now it is close upon $2 500,000. 
The money, instead of being applied to useful purposes, 
has been squandered on favorites, foolish celebrations, 
a ridiculous ‘‘ army and navy,” and such-like follies. 
While the Honolulu harbor was gradually filling up, the 
work of dredging being neglected, the unrepaired 
wharves of the seaports going to ruin, the bridges and 
roads of the kingdom in an atrocious condition, the 
man-of-war ‘‘ Kaimiloa” is bought, repaired, equipped, 
and sent to Samoa with a drufiken crew, to extend the 


‘paternal influence of Hawail to the other islands of the 


Pacific ! 

To enable them to carry on this game, the Govern- 
ment had interfered with the elections by bribery, giv- 
ing of offices, and the free and open furnishing of whis- 
ky at the polls. Finally, King Kalakaua, who has been 
living a most dissolute life, through his tools induced a 
Chinaman, by the name of T. Aki, to give him a bribe 
of $71,000 to obtain the infamous opium license. Whea 
he had secured the money, he turned around and gave 
the license to another ! 

These and similar transactions becoming known to the 
public, published in the most respectable papers with 
overwhelming proofs, hastened the crisis. Gibson, the 
King, and the Cabinet, seeing that a whirlwind was 
rising, renewed their frantic efforts to stir up the native 
population against the foreigners. In the ‘‘ Elele,” the 
Government paper, published in Hawaiian, the opposition 
were called foreign ‘‘ missionary vagabonds,” and were 
told to leave the land. The natives were urged to drive 
them out. The King began to fortify his palace grounds 
as if preparing for civil war. 

At last respectable citiz3ns, feeling that passive endur- 
ance was no longer a virtue, began to form rifle compa- 
nies all over the islands, and great excitement prevailed. 
When counsels were ripe, a mass-meeting of citfzens 
was called in Honolulu, Thursday, June 30. Elght 
hundred volunteers were under arms, and the liquor 
shops were closed. 

The assemblage was thoroughly representative ; 
mechanics, merchants, day-laborers, planters, profes- 
sional men, all were there, and many from the other 
islands, who had come for the occasion. There were 
present Americans, Englishmen, Germans, Hawaiians, 
Portuguese, Chinese, and Japanese. The meeting was 
held in the armory of the Honolulu Rifles ; outside the 
Honolulu Rifles were drawn up under arms, with fixed 


bayonets, and each man carrying fifty rounds of ammu- 


nition. The hall was crowded to {ts utmost capacity, 
some 2 500 being present. 

A series of resolutions were presented, stating com- 
plaints and demands of the citizens. 

The first statement was, ‘‘ That the Administratic n of 
the Hawalian Government has ceased, through corrup. 
tion and incompetence, to perform the functions and 
afford the protection to personal and property rights for 
which all governments exist.” 

Some of the demands were : 

1, That the King shal! at once and unconditionally 
diemiss his present Cabinet from office. 


2. That Walter M. Gibson shall be at once dismissed 


from each and every office held by him under the Gov- 
ernment. 

3. In order, 80 far as possible, to remove the stain now 
resting on the throne, we request of the King that he 
sha/l cause immediate restitution to be made of the sum, 
to wit, seventy-one thousand dollars ($71,000), recently 
obtained by him in violation of law and of his oath of 
Office, under promise that the persons from whom the 
same was obtained should recefve the license to sell 
opt{um. 

4 Whereas, one Junius Kase was implicated in the 
obtaining of said seventy one thousand dollars ($71,000), 
and has since been, and stiil {s, retained in office as Reg- 
isirar of Conveyances, we request, as a safeguard to the 
property interests of the country, that sald Kaae be at 
once dismissed from said office. 

5. That we request a specific pledge from the King— 

(1) That he will not in the future interfere either 
directly or indirectly with the election of representa- 
tives. 

(2) That he will not interfere with nor attempt to un- 
duly influence legislation or legislators. 

(3) That he will not interfere with the constitutional 
administration of his Cabinet. 

(4) That he will not use his official position or patron- 
age for private ends. 

Short speeches were made by representatives of all 
classes of our mixed population {n support of these de- 
mands. The Hon. 8 B Dole, sonof a missionary, sald : 
‘** There are two thoughts to which I will call your at- 
tention in our Constitution. First, the King conducts 
his government for the common good. The second {s 
like unto it, ‘ All people are allowed to assemble for the 
common good.’ We would not be here if the King had 
conducted the government for the common good. Talis 
meeting is for the common good, and composed of men 
who are deternined to have what they want. This meet- 
ing is to give the King one chance to fall into line for 
the common good—just one chance; I do not say he 
will take the chance. I am not here to talk about min- 
isters, but about the King. [Loud cheers] I need not 


relate facts of bad government by the King to you ; they | 


relate to everything connected with his cffice; inter- 
ference with everything has been his rule, and he has sold 
his sacred oath to the highest bidder. We are here for no 
unlawful purpose ; we are here to demand that the King 
cleanse his government, and ask h!m that he return this 
money which every man, woman, and child in the 
country believes that he took unlawfully.” 

The Hon. Lorrin A. Thurston, grandson of the ploneer 
missionary Thurston, said: ‘‘Gentlemen, you and I 
have been waiting a long time for this day ; but it has 
come. It is a long lane that has no turning; but we 
have come to the turning of our lane. There are persons 
here to speak to all of you, but I am bere to speak as a 
Hawaiian. My ancestors came here in the reign of 
Kamehameha I. I was born and brought up here, and 
I mean to die here. Hawaii is good enough for me. I 
speak for Hawaiians, because you foreigners can speak 


for yourselves, but many of these Hawalians are igno- 


rant, and have been deserted by thefrleaders. Iam the 
represontative of the constituency of the island of 
Molokai, and spent some weeks there last summer, and 
I wish to say that the Hawaiians on Molokai are with 
you to a man. It may be that this letter from his 
Majesty was meant to head off these resolutions. I re 
member reading somewhere of a man who was going to 
shoot a coon, and the coon said, ‘ Don’t shoot! I’ll come 
down.’ The King is the coon, and this meeting is the 
gun. [Great applause. The King had sent a letter to 
a prominent citizen attempting to forestall the meeting. | 

It is not sufficient to have the King accept these 
resolutions ; we must have a new Conatitution, and must 
have {t now. A constitution is a contract, and if the 
King and the people both agree to change it there is no 
violation of constitutional rights. If we have let things 
come to this pitch, and now take the King at his word, 
it is to rely on wind.” 

Many others spoke, all in the same tenor. The reso- 
lutions were sent to the King by the hands of a strong 
committee. The King made haste to accede to every 
demand, though he dented having taken the bribe. The 
whole matter is to be Investigated in the courts by the 
trial of Junius Kase. 

A new Constitution was drawn up, correcting the chief 
faults of the former Constitution (which was arbitrarily 
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mrcclaimed by Kamehameha V. and never ratified by 
ube people), and the King has signed It. 

Gibson so feared the wrath of the very natives whom 
he had endeavored to stir up to bloodshed against the 
reformers that he begged and received the protection of 
the rifles of the reformers, as his life was really in 
danger. He has fled the country, probably having sent 
out before him considerable {ll-gotten plunder. 

A reform cabinet has been appointed, chosen by 
W. L Green, one of the leading reformers, he bimself 
being Minister of Finance ; Lorrin A. Thurston. Minis- 
ter of the Interlor; G. Brown, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; C W. Ashford, A'torney-General. Now the 
wheels of state are moving smoothly again. 

While these changes were in progress the reformers 
detained the inter-island steamers in Honolulu, that in- 
flammatory proclamations and false rumors might not 
be sent out. An incendiary edition of the ‘‘ Elele” was 
quietly taken out of the mail-bags and the paper per. 
mavently suppressed. 

If the King had not acceded in full to the demands, 
he would undoubtedly have been set aside and a repub- 
lic established. 

IsLtanns, July 26, 1887. 


A BIBLE TALK.’ 
By Prorgssor HENRY DRUMMOND 


S we study nature in the eclences, we see that 
everything is governed by certain fixed and un- 
alterable laws, and that nothing happens by chance. 
Nature and religion are but two divisions of the same 
kingdom, and nothing happens by chance in the relig- 
ious world any more than in the natural world. Every- 
thing must have a caute, and come under the ruleof law. 
There are no chances {n nature and there are none in 
religion. We must seek for causes in religious life as we 
doin nature. Let us look at the promises in the Bible. 
They are all conditions!—all related as effect to cause. 
To get the fulfillment of the promises, what must we 
do? Believe that we shall have them fulfilled, and find 
that we do? Notso; but we must carry out the con- 
ditions which we find attached to the promiser—the 
ifs. Instead of emphasiz'ng the effect in our prayers, 
and praying that we receive what {s conditional, we must 
emphasize the cause in our lives andactions. None of 
the beatitudes, for instance, are unconditional. ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” There fs 
a conditional effect. It is as if it were written: ‘If 
you are pure in heart, you shall seeGed.” We begin 
at the wrong end, and leave csuse and effect quite out 
of the question. Do you want some particular grace ? 
Look into the laws that are connected with it—carry 
out the conditions that are connected with it—and it 
eannot fail to come. 

Many people are struggling and praying for joy. We 
cannot get it by praying for it, for it isan effect; but 
we can get into the condition when it will come by 
natural law as an effect. Turn to the fifteenth chapter 
of John, and read the parable of the vine. Way do 
you suppose Christ told his followers that parable? In 
the Esst the vine is the symbol of j>y and gladness, and 
‘‘ Abide in me, that your joy may be full.” As the 
branch abides in the vine, so do you abide in Christ, and 
you shal] have joy as the branch bas sap—as a natural 
effect. Another thing that some people seek for years 
and years is res‘. Rest is also an effect whose causes are 
easily investigated. There are two kinds of rest. (ne 
kind we receive from Christ as a gift when we come to 
him. ‘‘ Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” All 
Christians have thatkind. Butthere is another kind to 
which some of us are strangers. ‘‘ Learn of me, and 
ye shall find rest.” That kind comes asa result. You 
have to etudy to get that, just as you have to study to get 
psychology or mathematics. Fulfill the cause, and you 
can’t help getting the eff+ct. In this we fiod not only 
a cause, but that it fa a ve/ated cause—bdecause I am meek 
and lowly in heart. How much of the wn rest expe- 
rienced by all of us comes from not being meek and lowly 
in heart! ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, 
and ye shal! fiod rest.” The yoke is sometimes con- 
sidered a badge of slavery, and spoken of as if it werea 
burden. But thatisa mistake. It is not the badge of 
slavery, but the harness, which, easily fitting the wearer, 
makes the burden which he must carry seem light. We 
all must carry burdens in this life—none can escape that 
—and how delightful to know that Christ's yoke is an 
eary-fitting one, and will give us rest even while we 
carry the burdens. Then let us look at love, Is it to be 
had along this line? We cannot get it by going to 
meetings. The object of going to meetings is to learn 
how to fulfill the conditions. Hear the aged dieciple 
saying, ‘‘ We love because He firat loved us.” Not, 
‘* We love Him,” but, as in the revision, ‘‘ We love.” 
We learn how to love—3verybody. Our nature becomes 
a loving one, and the condition is to ‘‘ Behold how He 
loved us.” We learn, in the presence of the everlasting 
and all-embracing love of Christ, to become loving our- 


1 Repornted for The Christian Union from an address deliv 
ered at Chautauqua, July 27, 1387. 


selves. We try to become better by ‘‘ taking thought.” 
‘Can a man by taking thought add one cubit unto his 
stature t’ It can’t be done. You can't get rest and joy 
and love by struggling forthem. You are on the wrong 
track if you suppose so. ‘‘Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figsof thistle: ?’ The reward of being gentle 
is to become more gentle. The reward of being liberal 
is to become more liberal, of controlling tempor {s to be. 
come more sweet-tempered. The penalty of being hard 
is to become hardened, of being unforgiving is to be- 
come cruel. 

We have learned that God made the world, not, as 
was once believed, by a divine fiat, but that he made 
geology to make it. It is not made yet, but {fs in process 
of making now, being made as we sit here. So a Chris- 
tian’s character is not made at once by some mysterious 
unknown process or magical change, but fs in prccess of 
making—the graces coming in accordance with eternal 
law. Let us look at one more Christian grac:—faith in 
God. Hastherenot been a great misapprehension of 
faith? I get faith in my fellow-men as I get to know 
them, week after week, and monthafter month. In the 
same way, we trust God as we getto know him. Any 
other trust is credulity, not faith. Howcan we trust him 
whom wedonotknow? Faith is not brought down from 
heaven and fitted into our nature in some unexplainable 
manner, but only in response to a divine law. ‘‘ Faith 
cometh by hearing.” Falth begins by hearing about 
Christ, and then, as you know him better and better, it 
becomes 80 strong that you cannot distrust him. But it 
all follows from fulfillment of conditions. We must 
change our consideration from the matter of effects to 
the matter of causes. All confusion of soul comes from 
want of the perception that law reigns in the spiritual 
world just as it does in the natural world. S B. 


PROTESTANTISM IN IRELAND. 


By T. Evans 


HE subjcct of Protestantism in Ireland is one which 
not merely demands the most delicate treatment at 
the hands of a writer desirous to do full and impartial 
justice to a theme but little studied or understood'on this 
side of the Atlantic, but it is ome also which he feels in- 
stinctively he writes upon at a considerable disadvantage, 
having in no small degree to encounter preconceived 
prejudices which assuredly ought to have no ex{stence 
in the American mind. “The fact ie, that while Irish 
Roman Catholicism has maintained a close intercourse 
with America, while it has made itself beard, and told 
its own story, Irish Protestantism, for a considerable 
number of years past, has been either well nigh alto- 
gether unrepresented or else has been thoroughly mis- 
repreeented, possibly by even rome of its own degener. 
ate offspring, wh», while utiliz'ng the name, had never 
at any time e{ther part or lot in the matter. 

Nothing is more to be regretted than that a closer 
communication has not been kept up between the varl- 
ous sections of the Protestant Caurch in Ireland and 
their sister denominations in America. Deputations, it 
is true, have been from time to time sent across the 
Atlantic, but, belog merely spasmodic in their character, 
they never at any time more than barely fulfilled the 
particular objects for whichke they were undertan. Asa 
necessary consequence, Americans have had to look e's:- 
where for the information which it was the clear policy 
of the Irish Protestant to supply them with, and, unhap- 
plly, they have accepted it ata very questionable source. 

In this paper the writer does not desira to pen one 
solitary sentence derogatory to the Irish American Ro- 
man Catholic. With the exception of those, and unfort- 
unately they are nota few, who bave found in garru- 
lous politics a most remunerative profession, one which 
required neither laborious trafning nor brilliant talents 
nor high principles to attain to, the «average ad- 
herents of the Church of Rome in this country are as 
enlightened, as tolerant, as law-abiding as any people 
under the sun. How different is it on the other side of 
the Atlantic! In Ireland the cry, ‘‘ Ireland for the 
Irish !” means notably I: eland for the R>man Catholics 
and forthem alone. The Protestant, who possibly may 
bear a purely Celtic name, is told in language as plain as 
can be uttered by his Roman Catholic neighbor, who not 
unlikely ry aSaxonor Norman cognomen that 
he is an un welc: me jptruder in the land, and that the day 
is fast apprvaching when ‘he and a)! his sort” wiil be 
ignomintourly expelled from it A well-known Dublio 
Home Rule politician, and, at the :\ime the w ris w re 
spoken, » Member of Parliament, not long since, in the 
course of an ad captandum speech, remarked, ‘‘ 1 hope to 
see the time when the last sovereizu of Eaglish money will 
be flung out of this country. in order to show the world 
what we cao do when we are upon our own resources,” 
The observation is, of course, merely ludicrous, but 
Engiish gold meant English influence, and English in- 
fluence was eupposed to be synonymous with the main. 
tenance of Protestantism in the land. 

Of course it has been the policy of the Home Rule 
party, with a view to show how generous it would be 


| were self-government once attained, to throw the thick- 


est veil over this ingrained bigotry, and to seek to prove 
that the bigots were all upon the other side. It points 
to the plausible fact that not a few of the men who fol. 
low Mr. Parnell’s leadership are Protestants, and that 
there is an actual Protestant Home Rule party. These — 
declarations, to those who comprehend them, and can 
read within the lines, mean simply nothing at all; or, if 
if they do mean anytbing, it is merely an avowal that 
there are still Esaus in the world willing to sell their 
birthright for a Parnellite mess of pottage in the shape 
of asalary of £300 per annum while they remain io 
Parllament ; and it also possibly means that materia! as 
suitable and as trustworthy could not be readily ob- 
tained in the Roman Catholic ranks. A far more relia. 
ble guide, because {t is not mere assertion but indisput- 
able fact, is to be found in the magnanimity exhibited 
toward Irish Protestants in all cases of local Boards 
where self. legislation is already in actual ex(stence, and 
where the return of members is absolutely controlled by 
the Roman Catholic vote. We find the Limerick muntic- 
ipal body, the oldest in the United Kingdom, composed 
of forty members, having one solitary Protestant to 
represent the wealth, the intelligence, and the commer. 
clal activity of his co-religionists in the corporation. We 
find among the elected guardians of the Limerick Poor 
Law Board the names of but two Protestants; while 
there is not a single Protestant, from the mayor to the 
town crier, holding an official position in the city. Ino 
*‘rebel Cork” the statistics prove precisely similar l{b- 
erality on the part of the numerically strong. In the 
corporation and on the several Poor Liw Boards 
throughout that county the elected Protestant members 
might be readily counted upon the fingers; the result 
being profuse expenditure of money by irresponsibla 
individuals, universal corruption, and well nigh univer 
sal insolvency. Ina the I1ish metropolis, where the ful 
blaz3 of public opinion is brought to bear upon every 
question, political and religious, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy rule even their own subservient followers with 
a dictation so presumptuous and with an authority so 
supreme that if it were exercised for but one short week 
in the United States the probability is that before the end 
of it every Roman Catholic from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Pacific would rise in open revolt. Under a 
tyranny so despotic no undertaking which has not for 
its object, directly or indireetly, the advancement of 
Roman Catholic'sm in the country can be for one mo. 
ment entertained. Valnly from time to time have proj- 
ects been devised by capitalists and philanthropists, 
almost invarlably Protestants, for the encouragement of 
manufactures and the creating of new industries; but, 
though planned with consummate skill and p>ssessing 
all the advantages that talent, capital, and integrity could 
secure for them, scheme after schem:; fell checkmated 
aud defeated to the ground. The creating of a new 
Ulster in the south, with all its accompanying prosper- 
ity and with all that sturdy independence of character 
which invariably follows in the wake of progress, has 
heen long a secret source of terrorto the leaders of the 
Roman Catholic party in Ireland, and up to the present 
they have been completely triumphant in averting the 
dreaded catastrophe. 

Insulted, vilified, plundered, threatened with exrpul- 
sion from the land which bore them, is it any wonder 
that Irlsh Protestants should band together for their 
mutual protection, or stand at bay as thelr forefathers 
stood before them at Enniekillen or behind the walls of 
Londonderry ? Is it any wonder that they should con- 
temp‘uously refuse to belleve {n the Parnell'te promise 
that once Home Rule was ob!ained the wolf and the 
lamb would lie down together and that a mifllenn{fum of 
perfect love and harmony would be immediately {naugu- 
rated ? For centuries the Protestants of Ireland have 
formed the advanced guard of the churches of the 
Reformation, and no historian has yet charged them 
with belng unfaithful to thelr trust. Strengthened from 
time to time by the veteran Ironsides of Cromwell, by 
the victorious soldiers of William, by the persecuted 
Fleming, by the vanquished Huguenot, by the sturdy 
Palatine, the Proiestantism of Ireland assumed a char. 
acter so intense that while in other countries the 
reformed faith might well have wept over the t!me-worn 
tombstones of its first-born, in Ireland it continued as 
fresh and as vigorous as it was in the days when the 
battle-cry of ‘The C vanant ! The Covenant !’ was an- 
swered with terrible esthus'asm by “The Lord of 
Horts! The Lord of H sts!’ | 

Undentably it {s much to be deplored that in Ireland 
Protestantism and politics have been so much Ipter- 
mingled In the refgn of Willlam IIT. {ts predilections 
were undoubtedly Whig ; when the House of Hanover 
came to the throne its politics were unmistakably 
strongly Tory ; and Tory in a more or less modified 
form it has continued to this day. The explanation {s 
easy. Surrounded on every side by an implacable and 
irreconcilable enemy which gave its allegiance to Rome 
ratber than to Kagland, but at the same time always had 
a strong party to back {t across the Channel, it was not 
merely imperative to look to England for moral supr ort 
when the battle raged too strong against it, but it wag 
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also necessary to form an alllance with that polltical 
party the traditions of which were in favor of sober and 
cautious legislation In preference to the wild theories 
and haphazard policy of its opponents. 

But the blow fel! at last—a blow Intended to be fatal 
by those who déalt it, but which only stunned for the 
time being. The Church was disestablished and de- 
prived of its endowmente. Nothing can exhibitina 
clearer light the healthy condition of Protestantism in 
Ireland at this trying moment than the manner in which 
the several Nonconformiat churches stood shoulder to 
shoulder with their despolled alster. There were no 
j2alousies, no bitterneases, no exultations. From the very 
fact that the Episcopal Courch was almost purely evan- 
gelical in its tone, and never at any time had adopted a 
high ritual, warmer sympathies and a closer affinity 
existed between it and the other Protestant bcdies. The 
Presbyterian, the Wesleyan, the Congregationallist, 
knew full well they could only maifntain churches in 
districts where a sufliclent number of church mem- 
bers existed to enable them at least to hold their 
own. They knew, also, that the then Established 
Church was carrying on, in remote localities {naccess- 
ible to them, a mieslonary work upon which, with their 
Mmited resources, it was impossible for them to enter. 
Among the romantic hills of Kerry, in wild Conne- 
mara, amid the gray crags of Donegal, churches had 
been formed from among the peasant population which 
gave promise of a giorfous future; the poor had the 
Gospel preached to them in their own expressive Celtic 
tongue, and who would dare to limit the extent of the 
harvest ? 

From 1870 to the present moment Protestantism in 
Ireland has had to fight for its life. The despolling of 
the Established Church of its resources not having 
broken it up, but rather the more endeared it to its 
adherents, onslaught after onslaught was made, osten- 
sibly upon the owners of the soll, but In reality upon 
those who professed the Protestant faith, no matter to 
what section of the Church they belonged. Few there 
are among them whose incomes, within recert years, 
have not been reduced by one-half. Asa natural result, 
the most rigid economy Lad to be practicad among the 
various denominations. The Presbyterian, having Ulster 
as its great stronghold, felt the shock least; the two 
Methodist Courches, with a view to minim!za expenses, 
very prudently amalgamated ; the Caurch of Ireland 
united a considerable number of its parishes, and in 
doing so the closing of no inconsiderable number of its 
outlying churches became a necessary result. It was, 
unhappily, a retrogression all around—an attempt to 
perform precisely the same work with limited ma- 
chinery. 

To the Irish Pvotestant few memorials of the past can 
be more saddening, mcre humillating, taan the sight of 
one of those ivy-clad rural churches from whence once 
arose the fervent voice of praise, but whose pulpit and 
whose alsles are now silent and deserted. Doubtless to 
the lips of meny whose footsteps have led them thither 
have involuntarily sprung the words, £0 apropos yet so 
consolatory, ‘‘ We are perplexed but not in despair, per- 
secuted but not forsaken, cast down but not destroyed.” 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 


By Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AT FAITH'S MERCY. 


Tn her sheltered home 
Dwelt Peace and Charity, and Joy became 
A frequent guest, and 'oved to sit with her 
And make her sing. Yet pitiful she was 
To all who suffered, measuring loss and woe ° 
By the large measure of her own deep heart, 
And by the vastness of its treasure.’’ 


HEN the heart 1s brimful of grief it must be 

held very still, and in the days following Lord 
Graeme’s death Faith instinctively preserved this atti. 
tude. To have wept, or given way to audible lamenta- 
tion, would have been to make shipwreck of self-control 
and relinquish that dignity of grief which saved her the 


platitudes of sympathy and the surrender of the least 


por'{on of her confidence. 

During the we'k in which the body lay in Graeme 
Castle her mental stress was very great. But she 
refused to see it again. Her farewell had been taken. 
Her beloved had croased the great border land with her 
werds of hope in his ears and her kisses upon his lips. 
Her last memory of him was one which Death’s erasing 
fingers bad not touched, and she did not wish any otuer 
to supplant it. The custom of her native country saved 
her from the ordeal of thefuneral. David and Matthew 
walked with Lord Seaton as chief mourners, and most 
sincere mourners they were. ‘‘ It was his last request 
to me,” said Lord Seaton to Faith. ‘See that David 
and Matthew Graeme are the chief followers at my 
burial.’ Those were his words, and I promised him, 
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for he loved the lads ;” and Fuith bowed her nead, and 
was satisfied it should be so. 

But Terres was angry at the arrangement, and Lord 
Seaton, though he insisted on the carrying out of 
the promise made to the dead, was much annoyed. 
Besides, there was some vague wonder among the nefgh. 
boring gentry; a floating suspicion in thefr mioda, 
which yet they scarc2ly cared to whisper to each other, 
so charged was it with obligation to the living and 
blame to the dead. 

The principal rooms in the castle were hung with 
black cloth for the cccasion, and {it would be hard to 
conceive of a dwelling more profoundly melancholy and 
forlorn. The servants would not move about it except 
in couples; the visitors, In spite of the large fires, were 
cold. A sudden, frresistible depression, a trembling. 
mortal terror, assailed every one who came into the 
lonely rooms. There was something terrible to the boys 
in this pomp of black velvet and black cloth—in the 
still face, so awfully white, that was the only object 
above the heavy pall, the one pitiful cause of the black 
floor and the black walls and the black draperies 
Faith was glad she had not so seen it. Far better to 
remember it under the open sky, out in the wide flelds, 
with the sympathy of nature and the sympathy “ its 
mortal kind regardiog it. 

Still, ay long as the body lay there, Falth felt that she 
might give so long to her owa sorrow. There would be 
no necessity to consider what duty she owed her neph- 
ews in this cris{s until after the burial. Lord Seaton 
was the nearest male relative capable of taking upou his 
shoulders the ponderous ceremonies considered proper 
fora man of noble birth, who had also held local and 
social posttions of trust and eminence. When tbe last 
rites had been fully pald, then she would see Terres. 

It was sald that Lady Seaton was very il!, and she 
could well belleve it. The affection between the brother 
and sister had been'one of exceptional intensity. Terres 
mourned bitterly, and for many weeks refused every 
suggestion of comfort or resignation. It seemed cruel 


ia the sharpness of such heart-sorrow to bring to her 


remembrance the worst side of her brother’s character, 
and force her to contemplate the sin they had com- 
mitted together. 

Falth also was for some weeks physically averse to 
the dispute. A languor, a sadness of sorrow, that pre 
ferred inaction and silence, had in a measure subdued 
her. After the boys went to Eton, her life lost its savor. 
Terrible temptations assail even truly good women 
when they sit down on the edge of the tomb. It is there 
the great enemy {is to be most feared. He said to Faith, 
‘* God has taken away the only one who truly loved you 
—he need not have done so. He took himcruelly, and 
without warning—he need not have done so. Will 
you ever see him again? In what form, and in what 
region? Willhelove you then ? And inten or twenty 
years are you even sure that you will love him ?” Oh, 
yes! it is generally the strongest souls that have these 
pallid despondencies, these spiritual negations, nigh hand 
to annthilation, 

But with Faith it was only a passing condition. Chil 
dren always turn to the light, and Faith had a child's 
soul. Ere long she turned td the celestial horizons, to 
infinite eeren{ties, to love without end or limit. For ber 
soul had never doubted. It belfleved as her body 
breathed, a8 naturally and as unconsciously. It had no 
need to discuss its faith. It is the simplest who see the 
clearest. 


Phemie had watched her grief with a wise and patient 


understanding; knowing by some fine womanly instinct 
when to leave her in solitude, when to call her perforce 
into the struggle of life. She was glad that the spring 
opened early ; that even In February there were a few 
young lambs to be looked after. Then Faith roused 
herself to her duty. She was again constantly on the 
hills; but there were few of the valleys, or the high 
places, not full of the memories of her little brother 
David, of her nephews, and of Graeme. 

She could not but remember; and she would have 
been pitifully lonely had not one of the dogs taken a 
singular affection for her. Laddie was a noble collie 
who knew every sheep she owned, and whose sagacity 
had saved many a flock. During that very wiater he 
had perceived the approach of a snowstorm while the 
shepherds were at Kirk, and without orders driven a 
thousand sheep into the nearest shelter. When Faith 
began to look after the lambs agaip, he poasltively 
attached himself to her. With eyes full of unspeakable 
affectlon—in which she asserted she often saw a mist 
like tears, and even the whole understanding of her 
great loss—he quletly watched her. And she grew 
familiar with the wise and loving creature, and often in 
her lonely walks talked to him. 


‘*T hae the heartache, Laddle,” and Laddle would: 


look into her face with a sympathy that both understood. 

When she sat down upon the little knoll that had been 
a favorite resting place for Graeme and herself, Laddie 
lay down gently beside her, and they had their own sad 
confidences. And the fine healthful walks, the caring 
for helpless creatures, and the confiding comfort of her 


dumb friend, soon restored Falth She began to write 
longer leiters to her boys, to taks her old vivid Interest 
all that concerned them, to plan for thelr holidays, 
and count away the weeks of their absence. 

In the month of May she heard that Lady S2aton had 
returned to the Court. A severe iilness hal followed 
ber brother's death, and it had thougat necessary 
to take her to the South of France forthe winter. At 
the time she left, Falth was not sorry that her absanca 
should leave her some time to consider tha bast aad 
kindest way fn which to open a subj2ct so painful to 
both. That it had to be dissussed there was no doubt. 
Lord Seaton had appifed for power to control the 
Graeme estate on behalf of hissonaright init. The 
child was everywhere spoken of as Lord of Seaton and 
Graeme; and, in spite of Ler sympithy for Terres 
and her liking for tne babs, Filth felt a sentiment of 
anger at it. For though Lord Graeme, fa his confession 
to her, had never named nor blamed his sister, {n subse- 
quent necessary conversations he had been compelled 
to reluctantly admit that Laiy S2aton was aware of the 
wrong, and would surely endeavor to take advantage of 
for her son. 

So, after her return, there was a feeling of stralt {fo 
Faith's miod, a determina ion to do right, but to do Itt 
as kindly as possible, for the sake of one so dear to all 
concerned. She selected a morning of perfect loveliness 
for her mission, and she went early after breakfast, 
because Lord Seaton was then generally in the saddle 
going over the estates. 

Terres recelved her-very coolly. She was not aware 
that her brother had made any confession. She had 
been hurt and scand l'z2d by his defiance of conven- 
tlonal forms in entreating for Falth’s presence in his 
dying moments; and also very much offanded by 
Falth’s ready compliance with his wish. She felt that 
her own claim cuzht to havs been remembered first. 
People had talked, and Terres hated having her family 
affairs talked about. Moreover, the meeting among 
such a crowd of witnesses prevented her q iletly smiling 
away any presumptions that Lord Graeme ever really 
intended to marry the shepherdess of Harrlbee. She 
was now, also, a very great and rich lady. If Faith 
had shown her some civilities in the past, she consld- 
ered that she had amply returaed them She was quite 
determined that the acquatotauce should be dropped, 
aud she recsived Faith in a manner consonant with this 
resolve. 

‘* T hope you are better, Lady Seaton ?” 

well. And you 

wellalss. How is the child ?’ 

She touched a beli, and ordered his lordship to be 
brought in. Hewas a pretty boy, and Faith noticed 
that his apron was ornamented on the bosom with the 
unt{ted crests of Seaton and Graeme. She looked at it, 
and was silent a moment. Then ske said, ‘‘ Come 
with me, my lady, where wecan be quite alone. I have 
some words to speak to you to-day.” 

Terres laughed a little scornfully, but there was a 
sudden feario her heart. She led Faith to her bed- 
room, and, closing the door, sald, ‘‘ Pray, what secret 
have you to tell me now, Miss Harribee ?” 

‘‘ Have you not # secret to tell me ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘* Will it beany secret if I tell you that the baby we 
have just left is Lord o’ Seaton, but is not Lord o’ 
Graeme ?” 

ILer face blazed, she snapped the gold chain she was 
fingering in two, as she answered, ‘‘ Understand that 
you cannot impose upon me with any old rubbish about 
private martiages—” 

‘* There was no private marriage in the case of your 
brother William Graeme and Beatrice Spezia. It was a 
public marriage, well attested, and my sister's husband 
was his lawful son.” 

‘Proofs! Proofs! What dol care for your asser- 
tion ? It is not worth the breath you make it with.” 

**I have the proofs. Your brother—” 

‘*Do not name him. How dare you name him to 
me ?” 

‘** Dare’ is a word not to ba used toa Harribse, man 
or woman. Your brother Tilbert was my Promised 
husband.” 

** You say so,” 

It is true.” 

‘*Then you intended to marry him for his title. If 
you could have been Lady Graeme yourself, little you 
would have cared about the right or the wrong of {t.” 

‘Of all trifles, titles are the very lightest. In my 
condition I stand upon my ain feet, not needing in any 
way to Jean upon the great. If I had married your 


Graeme. I intended to go abroad until the time to 
right the wrong had come,” 

‘‘Ob indeed! So that was Tilbert’s and your fine 
plan! Heaven very wisely defeated it.” 

‘‘I dinna come here to talk o’ the dead, but o’ the 
living. I hae the ceriificate o’ your brother William’s 
marriage. I hae also the baptismal certificate of the 


late Lord Roland Graeme, And I hae a written confes- 


brother I would hae married him only as Tilbert 
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sion, which I hope and trust you willna force me to use. 
Unless it is used, the world need never ken whether the 
wrong was intentional or a mistake. Sandy Todd kens 
that I hae been making inquiries ; there is nave need ever 
know mair than that the right has come to light through 
me. Lady Seaton, I hae nae desire to give you or yours 
& moment’s annoyance. Help me to do what 1 must do 
as easily as possible.” 

‘* My poor little boy! He is to be made a pauper for 
those two big nephews of yours.” 

Then she began to weep bitterly, and Faith sat down 
silent and grieved, but she offered her no consolation. 
After a while Terres dried her eyes, and asked, ‘‘ Why 
do you wish to alter what is so sultably settled ?” 

‘*For you, suitably settled, perhaps; for my neph- 
ews 

‘If they want money, how much will satisfy you ? I 
will sell my jewels. I will give you all I have.” 

‘* All you have is too little. It isnot money I care 
for. If all the world were mine, I could be no other 
than lam. No whit gladder, no whit prouder. I live 
q uletly in my own home, cut of the nolse of the world ; 
tearing none but God ; desiring naeth{ng but the right.” 

‘* Then why molest my little Piers ?” 

‘‘Canna you see that it would be wrong to let Plers 
Seaton enjoy what is tru'y David Graeme's ?” 

‘* It David were willing! Can you not manage David ? 
I will give him money.” 

‘*Do yon really hope to make mea partner in your 
sin? It David could be bought, that would not touch 
Matthew s right o’ succession.” 

“Ono, Faith Faith! then have pity onme. If Seaton 
knows the truth, be will cast me off forever. The cir- 
cumstances must come before the Lord Chancellor. 
They wil) be in all the newspapers. Everybody will be 
discussing them ; supposipg this, and suspecting that 
It would be torture to Seaton, who is the proudest and 
most honorable of men. He will insist on paying all the 
back rentals. It would ruin us. When he {is aware 
that I have even sanctioned Tilbert’s action, he will de- 
spiseme. I can fancy the look he will give me. I do 
not think he wil] ever speak to me again. And my 
poor boy! On, Faih! Oh, Faith ! have some pity on 
me !” 

Faith's answer came slowly and with a sense of great 
eff ort, as if she were ylelding conscience to circum- 
stances and justice to mercy. 

‘* Lady Seaton.” 

‘Call me Terres ; call me sister.” 

‘Na, na I will be your friend, but I will pull no 
fence down between us. Lady Seaton, it would be a 
wicked thing to put strife between you and your lord, 
without great and good reason. Walta wee. Wehsea 
border saying, and a gude one it {s— Our kindred first / 
I must not wrong the boys but there is nae special call to 
right them jistnow. Every year brings its ain changes 
When David is twenty-one wha kens which of us a’ will 
be in the lane o’ the living ?” 

** Will you leave the subjoct until then ?” 

‘Yes, I will.” 

‘* Are you sure ?” 

‘* I hae the mastery o’ myself.” 

** But will you not be going to Sandy Todd, or others, 
for advice ?’ 

‘*In this matter I sall fetch my coungel from my ain 
breast.” 

Tnen, amid her thanks and tears, she began to blame 
her brother. ‘‘ She could not tell how he had been so 
crue] It was pure se)fishness in him, Faith,” she said, 
pacsionately. ‘‘ He wanted you. He thought by con- 
fessirg himself a villain and affecting to be ashamed of 
it in your presence, he would touch your vanity, and 
win you. He cared nothing for my honor or my 
child's.” 

‘* My lady, I will hear nae mair from you. You hae 
a poor sense o’ honor to get a word o’ mercy from me, 
and then take out your mortification on ane that fsna 
here to shut your mcu‘h with thetruth. It is a pitiful 
thing to hear you! Dinna you Ken that to abuse the 
dead is to rob their ghosts o’ their winding sheets ?” 

‘‘T) mt get into a passion, Faith Harribee.” 

‘* Passion ! Im nae in any passion. I hae msde you 
a promise that cost me something to make. I wish that 
you had the grace to take it in a kindly spirit ” 

‘‘Oh, forgive me! forgive me! I am beside myself 
with shame and fear and disappointment. I did not 
think Tilbert would have told any one. It is too bad ! 
How could he be so wicked ? He was not sick, nor 
going to die, nor expecting any great calamity. 
Faith, how could you come here with such dreadful 
newe ?’ 

Faith rose very patiently. She perceived that at pres- 
ent her ir fl sence could do no good. Terres had one of 
those pa‘ures that are wisely reprimanded ; fatiguing, 
full of incoherence, full of contradictions. In dealing 
with her it was continually necessary to begin anew ; 
and the most forbearing weary of conversations which 
arrive at no conclusions. 

‘‘T shall go abroad, Faith Harribee. Can I trust 


you ?” 


| 


‘* You have my promise. If I live, I sall say nae mair 
until David is cf age If I die, the prosecution of the 
clatm will rest with others.”’ 

‘* Prosecution ! For heaven’s sake choose your words 
better! If you do tell before the time named, I shall kill 
myself.” 

‘*T am not to be frighted in any way, Lady Seaton. 
lam going awa’ now, and you needna be sobbing that 
gait. It will do you nse gude, and be vera sure I sall 
do you nae ill.” 

It had not been in any sense a satisfactory visit ; and 
it left upon Faith's mind 2 sense of uncertainty that was 
exceedingly painful. A week after it she heard that Lady 
Seaton had gone to Italy. Seaton and Graeme were in 
the hands of factors ; both houses were closed, and in a 
few months ihe simple folk around them ceased to 
talk of their doings, or even to speculate as to their 
return. 

S. summers and winters came and went, snd there 
were few changes in Harribee. Falth aged somewhat 
after Graeme’s death. She had stcod on the tepmost 
line of youth and beauty longer than most women do. 
Her open-air life, her freedom from great cares, her 
placid, cheerful temper, and her religious trust exercised 
8 preserving charm. But when love went out of life 
forever it made a change that all noted. It had been 
meridian for long with her ; suddenly it was the after- 
noon of life. 

But sbe never lacked work, and never lacked interests 
outside her work. I: was not enough for her to be 
making money ; above al] she must be making happi 
ness. And, wisely, she looked for ber opportunities at 
her own hearth, and among the people with whom she 
was connected She talked with her shepherds, and 
when she discovered that a few pounds to furnish a 
cottage would make a couple of young hearts happy, 
the cottage was furnished. Sae rent young girls off to 
service with klets full of w.rm and suitable clothing. 
She could always spare a few sovereigns to keep old 
men and old women out of the tields {n the wiaoter time. 
She discovered among her herdsmen a born preacher, 
and she sent him to school aud to college, and had the 
felicity to know that he became a great apostle. Her 
charity was universal ; developing every hour {ato llittle 
unremembered deeds of kindness, cof which none took 
much note, which would never win a word of public 
recognition, and yet which were worth far more than 
much that obtatns public recogaition. 

When David was aolieteen she took the boys one sum- 
mer morning up the fell with her. They climbed as 
high as the Preschers Stone, and looked over the beautl- 
ful land roiling away to the horizon beneath them. 
Faith was thinking of the future, but Insensibly they 
fell into conversation about the past. Io his slow, 
thoughtful way, as he let his eyes wander over the Har- 
ribee fells, Matthew eaid, ‘‘] do wish I had borne the 
grend old name ; | should have been proud of it.” 

F:ith looked eagerly at him, and then turned to 
David : ‘‘ Would you also like to be called Harribee, 
D.vid ?’ she asked. 

‘‘Tt isa good name, Aunt Faith, and I am glad of 
my share init. But I have nothing against my father's 
name. I know that he was neither a martyr nora saint, 
that he was only a poor player, but he did his work 
cheerfully and well. He was kind and honest and much 
loved. No, I would prefer to remain David Graeme. 
But I would gladly take down the sword of Elias Har- 
ribee and have a commission in the Cameronian Regt- 
ment.” 

‘*Sae you sslJ, David! Sse you sali! The sword 
o’ Eifas Harribee isna for this d:y’s fighting, but you 
sall hae your ain sword, and your ain ccmpany, if you 
would really Jike it.” 

‘* Yes, 1 would really like it.” 

‘*T am proud o’ your choice, David. Now, Matthew, 
te]l us what you would like best to be.” 

‘‘] will be a Cameronian also, Aunt Faith; but I 
would rather go intothbe kirk than the army.” 

‘‘Then I am a happy woman this day. And now 
you shall baith go to Edinburgh, and hae every chance 
for your future that love and siller can give you ; but I 
want you baith to ken that I bae rone but you twa, 
and that I am a rich woman, and can gie you every 
desire o’ your hearts—I mean every wise one ; not that 
I hae money for wastrie, for I havena, but there is 
enough in Harribee and Hawick for a’ things reason- 
able.” 

‘*And I call that riches, Aunt Faith,” said David ; 
‘*for what says the dearest singer in all the world ? 


‘<¢ Tt’s no in titles nor in rank, 

It’s noin wealth like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace or rest ; 

It’s no in makirg muckle mair, 

It’s no in books, it’s no in Jear, 
To make us truly blest: 

If happiness bave not her seat | 
And center in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest.’ ’’ 


‘* Are you sure that is a bit o’ Robert Burns? Our 


kirk doesna think weel o’ him, but there’s neething 


wrong in thae words. Your grandfayther used to say 
that folks who sang frighted trouble awa’ from them. 
but he, puir laddie! supped his cupful. I hae often 
felt sorry for him, puir lad! Puir, foolish, kindly lad |” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CAPTAIN AND THE MINISTER, 
** Dear youths, gray books no blossoms bear ; 
You have enough of learning : 
For life’s green fields your march prepare, 
And take a friendly warning. 
I would not have you longer stay 
To read of others’ striving ; 
Wield your own arm !—the only way 
To know life is by living.’’—[ Professor Blackie. 


There are experfences after which we never more 
take life in the same way—never more are what we 
were before them. The death of Graeme was such a 
crisis to Faith ; after it, age began to touch her gently, 
now and then, and here and there. She held the world 
with a looser grip. She had turned her face to the west. 
But life has always compensations, and no one who saw 
Faith’s happy face could doubt that she felt hers to be 
suffi -fent. 

As the time of the boys’ majority drew near she was 
often thoughtful, and she began to talk of taking a jour- 
ney to Edinburgh. Phemfe was fretted at her restless- 
ness. ‘‘If you'll hae patience, Faith,” she sald, ‘‘ the 
gude that is for you will come to you. The laddies be 
to finfsh their classes, and you going to Edinburgh 
willpa hurry the hour by a moment.” 

‘*T ken what for I'm going, Phemie.” 

Phemie had become very helpless. She sat most of 
her time in the chimney corner, or in the sunny door- 
way, with her knitting in her hand, and the ball of 
yarn moving softly at her feet. . 

‘“* Her work was done,” she sald ; ‘‘ she was wearying 
to hear God’s voice, for she kent weel there would be 
matir wark and better work laid out for her over by.” 

Faith hesitated about leaving her, but finally, one 
lovely morning in June, she came down stairs dressed 
fora journey. Before going she went to her father’s 
desk and took out of an unlocked draweraring. She 
had been quite aware of its presence in that drawer 
almost all her life, but until lately had never felt any 
particular interest In it. When she reached Edinburgh 
she did not go at once to ber nephews’ lodgings, but to 
a splendid mansion in the suburbs of the city. 

‘‘T hae heard tell that the Duke of Lauderdale {s 
staying here,” she sald tothe footman. ‘“‘ If sae, tell 
him there is ane that would hae speech with him.” 

After some delay she was admitted to his presence. 
He was a very old man, and he peered curiously at - 
Faith as she advanced toward him. But Faith was in 
no waysembarrassed. She bowed courteously and pre 
sented to him the ring, saying : 

‘** Your Grace nae doubt remembers the token between 
yourself and my fayther ; and the promise given with 
the pledge.” 

Ha looked earnestly at the ring a moment, and 
answered : ‘‘I do indeed! Madam, is my preserver 
Matthew Harribee still living ?” 

‘‘ He was ta’en up higher many a yearsyne. I am 
his daughter Faith. Can I claim the promise in his 
place ?” 

“Oo this ring you may claim all I can do for you.” 

‘*My fayther’s name is like to perish on Esk Water. 
I alone am left of the Harribees. But I hae twa 
nephews called Graeme, and ane o’ them, a plous, 
learned lad, wishes to take the name of Harribee. Can 
you get this favor fer him, and for me, Duke ?” 

‘“‘Itis buta small favor. It were indeed a pity if so 
noble a strain lost their name in Eskdale. You may 
consider the request granted. Glve me the address of 
your lawyer. Al! business connected with the matter 
can be transacted through him. It will spare you some 
troublesome writing.” 

“ Put down Sandy Todd of Hawick. He kens a” 
anent our business and our family.” 

** As to the other young man? Haveyouany request 
to make for him ?” 

‘‘He is aye talking ofa captain’ 8 commission a his 
fore-elders’ regiment, the Cameronians.”’ 

‘‘And he must have it, madam. You will permit 
me to use my influence.” 

‘The siller for it is lying with Sandy Todd ; but I 
ken that siller is but a part o’ the business. If you will 
say the gude word and the strong word you can sae 
weel say, I will thank you, Duke.” 

*‘ And you must take back this ring. I ask that the 
young soldier keep it. Tell him that it has been worn 
by the Dukes of Lauderdale since the days of the third 
James. I do not doubt but that he will wear it with 
honor.” Then, smiling pleasantly in Faith’s face, he 
added, ‘‘ Do you know the value of the ring ?” 

‘I ken naetbing anent jewels, Duke; but I am vers 
sure that nae siller at a’ could buy it now from the lad 
wha is to wear it.” 
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“*T am pleased to hear you say that ; yet, if a question 
of sale shouJd ever rise, the Duke of Lauderdale will 
always give one thousand pounds for it. Theruby is the 
‘finest in Scotland—and it has assoclations—associations. 

‘Tt wii] be a sair strait, a strait o’ life and death, that 
wil] make any kin o’ mine turn faith and kindness {nto 
just common sovereigns.” 

‘*Give me your hand, Miss Harribee. Late as the 
cal] upon me is—and you see I um in the gionming of 
life—I am proud to answer it.” | 

So they parted, and Fath said nothing as to the 
‘‘ wherefore ” of her journey to any one but Sandy Todd, 
and he took what information she chose to give him 
with a satisfactory indifference. 

: ‘‘You are a wise woman and a lucky woman,” he 
said, ‘‘and J hope you can leave your luck wi’ your 
siller for them as are to come after you.” 

‘The blessing Is to the third and fourth generation, 
Sandy, and it will be renewed ere it runs out; I dare 
hope that, too. The Jads are baith wise-like, and Mat. 
thew is heart-plous, and seeking, as you ken, the way 
into the holy office.”’ : 

In June the young men returned home. They 
had both done more than well, and Faith was very 
proud of the honors they had achieved. Then fora 
few weeks she gave herself up to the enjoyment of thelr 
presence. ‘‘ We will speak o’ the future, dear Jads,” 
she said, ‘‘ when you hae rested brain and body a wee. 
Gae up to the hill-tops and breathe the afrs 0’ heaven, 
and talk wi’ the shepherds, forthey hae seen wonderful 
things in the mountains, and eat, and sleep, and grow 
strong for whate’er work is before you. And when the 
right hour strikes J sall hae something to tay to you 
baith.” 

Not one of them seemed inclined to hurry the right 
hour. In this green valley the days came to them full 
of peace. It was a summer holiday, charming and rest- 
ful, the very )abors of which were as the singing and 
playing of a pastoral idyll. 

But one September morning a stranger came to see 
Faith. He was an agent of the Duke of Lauderdale, 
and he left with her papers which she regarded as David 
and Matthew's call to the real work of life She held 
them in her hands, with a heart subdued to grateful 
tears and yet throbbing with high and holy hopes. 

As she sat musing, David put his head into the room. 
‘*Come up the fells, Aunt Faith,” he said. ‘‘ Laddie is 
sick for a run, and I[ .nink | never saw such a glorious 
haze over the heather. It looks as if we might manage 
to catch some of it in our bands.” 

‘*T will go wi’ you, David, gladly. Is that you, 
Laddie? Come awa’, baith o’ you.” 

What a syarefied freshness there was in the air! How 
ful] it was of passing aromas, and of wandering sounds 
that In the wide expanse lost themselves ere one could 
tel] whence they rose or where they died away! Faith 
walked slower. She had grown paler and more slender ; 
but her eyes were as young as they were at twenty, and 
her emile was not an inadvertent one; it was a blend- 
ing of sucb freshness, such sweet graciousness and 
benfgnant love, as filled the receiver with an instantane- 
ous jy. 

Nothing was said until they reached a great bowlder 
on the summit of the first fell. Here they sat down to 
rest. The place was misty with biue-bells, and the 
grass was vividly green, for a little beck went tumbling 
past, and with clear gurglings and |impid whispers 
spread freshnesa all around. There, in that sweet lone- 
liness, she gave David the Duke’s ring and message, and 
put into his hand his commission in the Cameronfans. 

Destiny loves surprises, and David took his with that 
j>yful enthusiasm which beiongs, alas! only to youth. 
The imposing military paper, the sparkling jswe!—he 
looked from one to the other with a wondering delight 
that was only equaled by the joy and satisfaction in 
Faith’s own heart. 

‘*T didna ken, David,” she sald, touching the ring, 
‘that I was leaving a thousand pounds lying round 
sae careless Jike. It has been a’ these years in your 
grandfayther’s open desk. I am vera sure he didna ken 
its worth either, or he had turned the lock on it.” 

‘*Why did the Duke give it to grandfather ?’ 

‘It was weel deserved, rae doubt o’ that, though I 
ne’er heard the particulars—Matthew Harribee wasna 
the man to praise his ain deed—but he saved the Duke’s 
lHfe during the reform riots in Glasgow, and I hae heard 
my mother ssy it was a deed beyond ordinary for Its 
daring and courage. Now then, Uaptain Graeme, gie 
me your young, strong arm, aud we will tak’ the way 
hame again, for I hae some words also to speak to your 
brother Matthew.” 

They found Matthew !n the garden. It was all ablaze 
with dahlias and hollyhocks, and he stood with a book 
in his hand, leaning upon the stone wall. 

What are you reading, Matthew ?” 
‘* Nothing at present, aunt. It is a volume of ws 


mons by Dr. Chalmers upon the glory of the firmame 

above us, but I was not reading it. I was looking over 
the glory of this fair land. The barley is ready for the 
‘sickle. 


You will be harvesting soon ?” 


‘* Next week we bezin the !ngatheripg ” 

‘‘'The Harribees chose 4 fair bit of earth for them- 
selves, Aunt Faith.” 

‘*T am right glad you think sae, Matthew ; for from 
this day their name and thefr house and their land 
is yours. You are now Matthew Harribee, and your 
name makes you heritor of a’ that goes with the name,” 

Faith had worked for this hour and dreamed of this 
hour for many a year, and ii did not disappotnt her. 
It was a wonderful day to all! In the sweet garden 
bow short was that summer afternoon! And, when the 
first wonder and surprise were over, what enthralling 
talks they had of those who would have been so glad {n 
their joy ! 

Faith spoke with pride and tendernes3 to them of 
their grandparente—the sturdy sense and piety of Mat- 
thew Harribee, the sweet gentleness of his wife. She 


told them of their Uncle David and his shattered iittle } 


life. She encouraged them in their reminiscences of 
their never-forgotten home She added her memories 
of the sweet and childlike Agnes. She listened with 
interest to their stories of their gay, kindly father. She 
even suffered herself to trust that there might be a hope 
for one who had been such a loving husband and 
father, and such a generous helper of his poorer breth 
ren. ‘‘ There is rae limit,’ she whispered, ‘‘ to God’s 
power, and ‘ the secret 0 God’ is doubtless a secret o’ 
mercy.” Nor did they forget the uncle who had died so 
suddenly and who had added so much to their boy- 
hood's happiness. They talked long of him, recalling 
inckdent after incident with affectionate pride, and Faith 
listened silently with unvoiced prayers and tear dimmed 
eyes. 

The next day Matthew had found a difficulty, and he 
came to Faith with it. ‘‘ Aunt, if I amto be Harrtbee 
of Ilarribee Ilome, what comes of the grander hopes 
that both of us have had? I shall soon be a preacher 
of the Word, and I truly thiok that I have a call to 
preach which I dare not disobey.” 

(>), Matthew! Are you sae faithless to me? Did 
you really think I hsd forgotten that? Why, man! the 
sillier has been gatherin' Hawick bank—the siller that 
is to build your kirk—for manya year. There is a 
remnant of the grand old faith scattered through these 
hilla and dales—just a few sheep in the wilderness, 
Matthew—but you shall be their shepherd and feed 
them with the strong meat o’ the Word. They are 
mostly poor daytal laboring men, and they can spare 
little o’ their substance, but what then? The farm 
shall be your manse, and the sheep and the grain are 
for your stipend. This has been my prayer and my 
hope for Jong, and if you will take your call from me 
you are a placed minister as soon as your license js in 
your hands, ’ 

S>» there was a solemn compact between these two, 
and henceforward there was a higher purpose in Faith's 
labor and just a touch of greater dignity in her manner. 
Never afterward were the boys anything in I[irribee 
househo!d but the minister and the captain, anu it was 
a high offense in Faith’s eyes to omit these honorable 
titles. 

Soon after this momentoug day Faith was again alone. 
Captain Graeme joined his regiment at Stirling, and 
Matthew went to Edinburgh to take the Jast steps to. 
ward the office be was to fill, In Dacember David 
would attain his majority. In December the question 
of the Graeme successfon would have to be decided. 

Early in the month Lady Seaton returned home. 
Her son, a bright, handsome lad, with his mother's 
haughty manner, called at Harribee with a letter for 
Faith. He was superbly mounted and attended bya 
groom in livery ; and he had doubtless received some 
charges which made him as concillating as possible 
The sight of the child saddened Faith. After his vistt 
she could not eat, nor sleep of nights. If it were only 


possible to pass by the affair and leave all as it was! 


She told herself that David had his commisaion and was 
proud and happy in the duties {t brought him, and that 
also he was to be the heir of the large sum of money she 
had saved : ‘‘ For Matthew will hae the house, and the 
land, and the kirk forbye, and I will give David every 
penny in Hawick and elsewhere. Isna that better than 
the auld castle, and the auld name that hasna a noble 
deed to season it ? And what for will I tell him then ? 
Maybe | will only set him up and ruin him.” 

But this specious reasoning did not satisfy her. At 
the last she always came to the same conclusion: ‘“ I 
must do the right thing. That is my duty. The con. 
sequences I hae naething to ssy anent. They are Ip 
God's hands.” 

She did not at once answer Terres’s request to see her. 
‘* What for should I go at her beck and call ?” she asked 
herself, with a tcuch of reasonable pride. ‘‘ Phemile is 
mair to me than she is, and Phemie I dinna care to leave 
her lane.” 

Bat when four dea had passed Terres grew uneasy. 
She humbled her pride and went to call upon Faith. 
She was now over fifty years of age. She had grown 
stout, and Jost every trace of her youthful beauty and 
fine carriage. Her face showed plainly the marks of 


evil passtons willingly indulged ; and {t was a great effort 
for her to meet Faith with auy show cf courtesy or 
kindness. 

‘* Why did you not answer my letter, Miss Harrtbee ?” 

‘“‘] wasna minded to, my lady. I had nse new thing 
to say. The time! had spoken of hadna come.” 

‘* But 1 wished to see you.” 

dinna think it, Lady Seaton. And I wasna caring 
to see you. You said things vera hard to hear at our 
last meeting.” 

‘I did not suppose you would bear malice. I thought 
Christians were told to forgive.” 

‘* Like wlee they are told to keep out 0’ the way 0’ temp- 
tatlon. I said harder words mysel’ that day than was 
my ordinar. I didna want to hae to say them sgain.”’ 

‘* You are not very polite, but that is neither here nor 
there What are you going to do about Graeme ?’ 

‘‘ Naething. I sall ‘eave it to the heir himself to do 
what he thinks right in the matter. He is a wise and 
kind Jad ; and he has a gude heart. Iam not feared for 
him doing right.” 4 

‘] hear that he has joined the army. That looks as 
if he did not mean to msk3 any claim.” 

‘‘ He doeena yet ken that he has any claim to make. 
I thocht if he had a few weeks in barracks, he would 
be mair able to decide on which life would sult him 
better—lord o’ yonder dreary castle, or lord o’ hig ain 
eword and fertune. [sal] not say this nor that to waver 
him.’ 

‘It is not right to leave so important a question toa 
efily young man in the first rlush 0° his military pride 
and social life. The very title wll! decide him.”’ 

‘* He isna a silly young man; and I dinna think he 
will care a snap o his fingers for the suld world title. 
lt 1s blood stained.”’ 

‘* Yet you would have taken it.” 

‘* You'll no say them words again, Lady Seaton. I 
hae told you different, and you ken better. Iam think 
ing you would be wiser to keep ill words in your ain 
heart. Why came you here? I didna send for you.”’ 

‘‘T am always doing and saying the wrong thing. 
What did you think of my boy? Saw you ever a 
nobler-looking child 

‘*] thought he was a fine laddie.” 

**Ohb, how can you injure him, Faith ?” 

‘‘ Dinna tak’ mv Christian name up. There is nae 
kindness in the uptak.” 3 

‘I think you are very rude, Miss Harribee.”’ 

‘You should hae kcepit awa’. [ hae been vera 
patient with you, for the sake o’ one not to be named 
between us. I hae done you nae barm. I hae wished 
you nane.” 7 

‘* What are you going to do this month ?” 


‘‘Naething, just naething. David is auld enough 


and wise enough to sort his ain affairs. Whate’er he 
does I sall stand by.” 

You area crue] woman! Look at my boy—” 

‘* Remember young R>land Graeme, and dinna talk 
to me o’ cruelty |! _Ditnna bid me mind the past, or I 
sal! be hot to make tne present psy for the past. Gae 
your ways, Lady Seaton ; I wil] nouspeak mair words on 
thia sutj:ct with you ; but if in any way I can be friend 
or helper, you hae claims on me, and I'll ne’er deny 
them.” 

So Indeterminate, so full of resentful humilfation, was 
this visit, that both women deeply regretted it. It only 
made Terres still more miserable. It decided Faith to 
send at once for her nephews. Both were a little startled 
at her urgent demand. 

‘If it be possible,” she wrote to each, ‘‘ if it be at all 
possible, reach Harribee on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh of December. I have most important affairs 
for you to decide upon.” 


Let THE PeorLe 81nGg —lae Rev. Alfred Young, of 
the Paulist Fathers of this city, who is himself an accom- 
plished musician, contributes an article to ‘* The Catholic 
World,’’ entitled *‘ Shall the People Sing?’ Father Young 
makes a strong plea for congregational singing in the 
Catholic Churen. He says it is a misnomer to call the 
singers in the service of the church achotr. The ‘ choir’? 
is a portion of the sanctuary. Jne singers who sit in this 
choir are, properly epeaking, the ‘‘ chorus,’’ and their true 
function is to lead the congregation in the singing, and 
not to do the singing for the congregation. It is true 
that this fuea has been largely lost sight of in both 
Catholic and Protestant congregations, but in Father 
Young’s opinion it Is the only trne idea. And he attrib- 
utes much of the ifstlessness that characteriz2s modern 
congregations to the fact that it is ignored. ‘* When,” 
he says, ‘‘the people are deprived of participation in the 
services of religion by being debarred the only way they 
can actively share in them, they in great part fall back 
into a dull, perfunctory, ignorant attendance, content 
with a reperusal of the same invaria>le round of piously 
worded prayers, glad to be relieved occasionally by quietly 
sitting still, thinking of nothing in particular, and enjoy- 
ing the wunreligious singing by the ‘choir.’ Many and 
many a time I have wondered whether the intelligent men 
and women at high mass were not more or less ashamed 
of being silent spectators of the public offices of their 
church—a position which fhey are forced to assume by 
the false tradition I have been combating.’’ 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUALITY 
IN BOYS. 


By SaraH WYER FARRELL. 


VERY boy ifs an individual, but every boy does 
not possess what is commonly called individuality ; 
or, having this latent power, it is yet so undeveloped as 
to fall of making known its existence, and continues to 
exist only in embryo until such time as some kindling 
flame of inspiration may light it into the fire of a higher 
growth and development. The subtile and penetrating 
influence which discloses this heretofore hidden life and 
power may have its origin in various sources, from out- 
side the home as well as from within its fostering walis. 
But fortunate the boy whose parents, from the first 
dawn of his intelligerce, aim to comprehend and develop 
this his choicest gift from Nature, the very essence of 
his being, his individuality. Your boy may be obedi- 
ent, orderly, as boys go, fairly studious, and he may 
have polite, even agreeable, manrers, and with al) this 
have nothing which any boy should be without. He is 
only a boy, after al), not tle boy. He is Tom or Harry 
or Dick cnly in name, not by virtue of ary distinguish- 
ing characteristic. In my study there stands a table of 
somewhat unique construction. The cctagonal top is 
evfiicientiy epacious to accommodate books of all sizes, 
while the bocy of the table beneath is a combination of 
drawers, pigeon-holes, and cupboards, the whole stand- 
ing firm on four solid legs. Now, these shelves and 
cupboards were designed fora special purpose. But, 
even if they remain empty and useless, the table is still 
a table, and one to be aimired. Its broad surface con- 
tinues to sustain ite weight of books, and it stands firm 
and upright on {ts solid foundations. The table, never- 
theless, fails to fulfill the particular purpose for which it 
was designed and constructed. The undeveloped indi. 
viduality in your boy fs like the empty shelves in 
my table—capable of being useful, yet useless, though 
existing. 

Be vigilant, be keen to detect the earliest develop- 
ment of distinctive characteristics even in your toddling 
infant ofaboy My eyes were first opened t» discern 
the individuaiity in my own boys when each was about 
one yearold. The eldest, when sitting upon the floor 
with his playthings sround him, after tossing them 
hither and thither, weuld scatter them beyond the 
reach of his tiny hands. He would gsze for a few 
moments upon the scene of desolation, stretch his little 
arms Ir zily after the treasures, and invariably, falling to 
reach them, would straighten himself again to his sit- 
ting posture and smile serenely, content to do without 
them Several years Jater, when his brother had attained 
the same he!pless period of existence, there was no feeble 
reaching after the toys in his case, nur any serenely con- 
tented smiles without them. Walls of impatience de- 
msnded prompt attendance, but as he soon found that 
the house did not furnish a retinue sufficient for his 
little majesty’s service, the boy learned, infant though 
he was, that to be we}] served be must wait on himself, 
and he put the lesson into immediate practice. Here 
were two brothers brought up under similar infiu- 
ences ; one would go without what he wanted rather 
than exert himself to obtain it, and the other would 
have what he desired at al] hazarcs. The first, as he 
grew older, needed stimulating to action; the second 
required rather to be curbed in his restless impatience. 
The determination to obtain the object at which one 
aims in life is an excellent foundation for success. But 
the boy who develops this tendency must be taught that 
success is only success when itis justly attained When 
he infringes on the rights of others, and when his desire 
for possession becomes greed, then, though his praise 
may be on the lips of fellow-winners in the same selfish 
race, and his money ccffers full to overflowing, he has 
failed ; and the very clement of success with which 
Nature had £0 richly endowed him, and which should 
have been ekilifuljy cultivated, has, through neglect, 
grown into a rank and polsonous weed, and borne fruit 
whick, though fair to look upon, is rottenness at the 
core. 

On the other hand, a more difficult task than the 
curbing of the impatient soul is the arousing of the 
sluggish temperament to activity and a Jaudable ambi- 
tion. This work requires almost endless ingenuity, as 
well as concentraticn of thought and cffort. When a 
boy develops apy sort of sluggisbness, look first of all 
to nis physical condition. When that is in order, you 
have made a good beginning. Follow this with what- 
ever assistance you see is needed at any vulnerable 
point. If your boy is not fond of books, read with 
him. If he does not ‘‘ enthuse” over Dickens, wake him 
up with the battle of Waterloo. Do not call the boy 
dull. Bestir yourself rather to touch the electric spark 
of his best thought. You cannot reach the depths of a 
boy’s nature with any superficial handling. Make 
yourself his com panion, and he will soon give you his 


confidence. When this is accomplishea his new life 
will be born. The directing of individuality is nothing 
more than the defining of the limits of a stream within 
safe shore lines. 

I knew a boy whose love for music was intense, and 
whose parents hesitated to cultivate this taste for fear 
their boy would become a professional musician. Why 
deprive him of his music? Why not teach him with 
the one lesson another which he is quite as well qualified 
to learn ; viz., to pursue his music in moderation as a 
resource refining and to his taste, and a resource to be 
ever available for the pleasure of others? After exert- 
ing your influence to the contrary, if your boy when 
he comes to mature years still urges the music he loves 
for bis profession, why should you hinder him? It 
were far wiser to bid him go on and make of himself 
the best musician in the country, and help him to do It. 
Every boy is likely to have a hobby at some period of 
his boyhood. Some boys have many of them. But 
what we call a hobby in the boy may unfold into the 
life-work in the man. While you aim, therefore, to 
give your boy a broad and symmetrical development, 
keep a sharp lookout in the direction toward which 
the arrow of his inclination points, and take care that, 
baving drawn his bow, he never fails of the mark 
because of your failure to mete out to him his full share 
of encoursgement. 

Early in this century two boys, one in New England 
and one in the mountain country of Switzerland, were 
struggling to acquire an education in spite of limited 
means and advantages As theee boys grew toward 
manhood they developed unusually decided talents in 
the direction of their individual tastes. But in both 
instances they met with discoursgement on the part of 
their parents in carrying out their own cherished plang. 
Had the individuality of these boys not been superior 
to the will of the parents, the world would have missed 
the soulful harmonies of Longfellow and science the 
invaluable discoveries of Avassiz. 

While adjusting your boy's hobbies, use great 
care not to turn the training into a hobby of your 
own and overdo it. By so doing individuality 
becomes individualism. When you turn a_ boy’s 
attention in upon himself you awaken in him a 
self-consciousness and possible pride in his processes 
of growth. By this means your boy is in danger of 
becoming a prig. I have seen boys whose individu- 
alities stood out all over them, and they were very dir- 
agreeable specimens of humanity. The training was 
overdone. To the query how to avoid abnormal devel- 
opment I would answer, Study Nature and her methods. 
The natura) plant attains its richest growth by means of 
an invistble nourishment. To-day a drenching rain 
penetrates the earth to the deepest roots. Tomorrow 
only dew sparkles upon the tender leaves. The winter 
snow fosters no less than summer shade; for cold and 
heat, sun and shadow, are al'ke beneficial. For one 
kind of plant we seek the dry and sandy soil, for 
another the cool woodland hollow. The gardener 
bestows constant thought and care upon the tender slips 
and plants in his greenhouse and garden beds. So let 
parents look well to their human nurseries. Let us 
have more boys, and s0 more men, who can do some. 
thing in the world, and who can do that something 
well. 


MRS. WIDGERY REPORTED. 
PART I. | 


By W. B. 8. 


«7 T’S a-goin’ on two years now,” said Mrs, Widgery 
(she had her knitting work in her hand, of course 

but ehe did not appear to be plying the needles quite so 
vigorously as usual, and she spoke in a reflective tone)— 
‘* a-goin’ on two years since 1 made that visit to Maria’s 
and got so chuck full of new ideas that it seemed at 
first as if one pcor head cculdn’t hold ’emall. I do 
believe my mind has been kind of a fermentin’ like ever 
since. 1! don’t fee) to settle back into my old quiet ways 
of thinkin’, as I thought 1 should, but keep a turnin: 
things over and over, ]ookin’ at em on this side and on 
that, not seemin’ to know exact)y wherel! stand. It’s 
just as if somethin’ I thought I had fest hold of was 
beginnin’ to slip away from me, snd I wa'n't quite sure 
whether to try to hold on to it or to let it go. I used to 
have everything s0 clear in my mind—if I believed just 
s0 and so, and would do just such and such things, all 
would be right, and there couldn’t be no new faiths and 
no new doctrines taught that wouldn’t be wrong and 
dangerous. It was a very eary, comfortable way to 
feel, and I don’t relish a bit tein’ eo tumbled up and dis- 
turbed in mind. But it may be the Lord is a-movin’ on 
from generation to generation, showin’ himeelf a little 
more and a little more, lettin’ down a light by degrees 
that’s goin’ to shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day. If thats so, why, I suppose we'd better not set our 
faces ag’inat it, but open our eyez, move on a little bit 
ourselves, and be willin’ to look at things from a little 
different standp’int. 

don’t’’—Mrs. Widgery was all alive now—‘‘ I don’t 


give in about some things, mind you! I think there's a 
lot of fine ways of livin’, and foolish fashions, and 
wicked extravagance, that folks would be a great deal 
better off without. And I think the church and the 
world is gittin’ dreadfully mixed up, so you can’t tell 
which {is one and which {fs t’other half the time. There 
ain’t no such dividin’ line as there was once—‘s9 fur 
shalt thou go and no further ’—and there don’t nobody 
seem to know exactly where to stop. I git just as much 
riled up about these things as ever I did, indeed Ido [ 
think it’s righteous indignation, too. If it ain’t, I hope 
the Lord will forgive me. 

** For all that, I ain’t a-goin’ to say that I can’t learn 
somethin’ in my old age. I’m too old to change much 
in outward things even if I wanted to, which I don't. 
Though the fact {s, and {t most provokes me to have to 
tell of it—I never did tell of it before—I can't ba quite 
consistent even here Maria got the rig on me dreadful 
one day when I was a-coin’ on about such a silly way 
as she had of doin’ up her hair. Says she, ‘ Mother, do 
you think the fashions was always quite sensible when 
you was young ?’ Then she come right up tome and 
took off my cap—b! enough for a bunnet I suppose she 
thought it was; a good deal bigger than any bunonets 
they wear now—and my foretop that I’ve been a-wearin’, 
that or one like it, ever since I was forty years of ge, 
though I had plenty of hair of my own, without a gray 
thread in it elther, when I first put it on. ‘ Just because 
you thought it was the fashion, you dear, foo!l{sh old 
mother, you,’ said Marfa, ‘ you’ve kept all this beautiful 
hair covered up al] this time,’ and her fingers kind of 
fondled with the locks that are still considerable long 
and thick, though ’most as white as snow, of course— 
‘just like silver,’ Kittie said, quite enthusiastic Maria 
fussed over ’em quite a while, twistin’ em up finally into 
a neat knot behind, with a small comb all complete. 
Then she brought cut a cap that she'd been a-makin’ for 
me, it appeared, unbeknown to me, and fastened it on to 
suit herself. I didn’t make no objections, for it looked 
a plain and simple little thing—she was sensible enough 
for that—and Maria only Jaughed when I asked her how 
much the lace cost She give me the finfshin’ touch, I 
suppose she thought, by puttin’ some soft inlnsfon 
round my neck and foldin’ {t across my bosom; then © 
she said, in her saucy way, ‘ Now, mother, I don't dare 
let you look in the glass for fear it will make you vain.’ 
The children run right up to kiss me the first thing; 
Kittie declared it was ‘ just lovely ;’ Tom clapped his 
hands and called out ‘ Hullo!’ when he come in; and 
Oliver—that’s Maria’s husband—as soon as he saw me, 
sald, ‘Why, mother, who would have thought you 
could be turned into such a beautiful old Jady so easy ?' 
I was half vexed, avd yet I was pleased about ittoo I[ 
could see myself—there’s no denyin’ that J looked in the 
glass the first chance I got when there wa’n’t nobody 
by—I cou'dn’t help but see that it was a great improve- 
ment, for the gray hair just suited my complexion—‘ as 
nature intended,’ Mari: said—and the wrinkles didn't 
show half s0 plain. I’ve never wore ‘ that horrid old 
false front,’ as Kittie called it, since, as I suppose you've 
noticed. 

** But it wa’n’t about such outsides and trifies that I 
was thinkin’ when I started to tell you bow al! tumbled- 
up I felt, as if I didn’t know no more than a foo! just 
where I stood. What troubles me now {s somethin’ 
that goes a good deal deeper and is kind of vital, as I 
mayssy. Seein’ and hearin’ so many things, you know, sv 
different from what they was when I was young, has car. 
ried me clear back to my early days, and you wouldn't 
believe how everything keeps a.comin’ up and runnin’ 
through my mind ti)) I can’t do nothin’ but wonder 
what has made such a change, and what can be the 
meaning of it all. When I think of the teachin’ and 
the preachin’ that I was always used to—‘the hull 
moral tone and atmosphere’ of them times (Maria was 
a-talkin’ about it once, and she used just them words)—all 
such a contrast with what appears to be ‘this new spirit 
that’s abroad in the air’ (I picked that up somewhere, 
too), I don’t know what to think, I don’t really I've 
stuck fast to the old ways so fur—tcok a stand and de- 
fended ’em as I expected I should tothe last. But if this 
new way of puttin’ things—which ain’t a new way at al), 
Maria says, but only old ways revived—turns out to be 


‘the true way, and it does begin to look like it now, 


why, it’s certingly a great deal pleasanter and cheer- 
fuller, especially for children, and I for one ain’ta goin’ 
to stand out ag’inat it no longer. 

** Nobody can understand how I come to fee) just as I 
do without takin’ into account the kind. of surroundin’s 
I had when I was young, and the way I was brought 
up. We are a good deal behind the age in these parts 
even yit—clean out of the world, Oliver thinks we are, 
with our new railroad that we are £0 proud of full 
seven miles away—it might just as well have been 
seventy, he said—snd never jikely to come no nearer. 
But sixty or seventy years ago we was bardly clear of 
the woods, and there was bears and ]njuns—not real, 
wild Injuns, of course—over the other side of the river 
where a great waste, howlin’ wilderness begun to stretch 
away to the fur North. I don’t know nothin’ abou, 
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how long the town had been settled—not so very many 
years, I gueses—but in my eariflest recollection the pop 
ullation was seattered a]] over it, a little thicker in some 
parts than in othere—farmers most of ’em, a few me- 
chanics, with now aad then a specullater buyin’ up land 
at nothin’ an acre, as you may say, and two or three 
forehanded families that held their heads high and sot up 
to be the aristocracy. It wasn’t a bad class of people 
by any means—though a man or two of the baser sort 
might creep in occasional—and I don’t think it was half 
such a raw and rude stats of society as some folks 
would like to make out. Only, comin’ in as they did 
from all pints of the compass, and bein’ throwed to- 
- gether, as it were. with no chance for kneadin’, they 
didn’t mix eo well as to make it always pleasant. This 
little village was only four corners then, with a dwell- 
in’-house on each corner and a large farm adjinin’. 
It was three miles from my father’s to the store and 
post. office, where the mail come in oaly once a week. 


No meetin’-house nearer than the county towa, ten miles | 


away, until I had got to be quite a girl. For all that, 
the community was a religious one, ar d made the most 
of the few privileges they did enjoy. There was 
meetin’s of one kind or another every Sunday, and 
a’most everybody would turn out from fur and near. 
They was held generally in the schoolhouse near my 
father's, or in on« over to the south part of the town ; 
sometimes in Squire Hudeon’s big kitchen, where 
benches would be brought in and quite an saujlence 
could be accommodated. I have heard my mother tell 
of goin’ three or four miles im an oxcart, and the 
meetin’s bein’ in a barn, but that was before my day. 
Preachin’ couldn’t be reguller, of course, but travelin’ 
ministers was often ha) penin’ along, stayin’ three or 
four weeks at a time maybe, and there could always be 
prayer and conference meetin’s anyhow. Tha only 
trouble, as I was just a-hintin’, was the want of har- 
mony in the views and feelin’s of the people. They was 
split up into so many different sects or denuminations, 
you know, but not one of ‘em was able to stand alone, 
go they had to jine bands anyhow ; and the meetin’s was 
always oalled ‘union’ meetin’s, though clear down to 
_ the bottom there wa’n’t much unity to speak of.” 


JONATHAN JONES ON HIS VERANDA. 
By M De Mares, 


T was at an early hour of a July morning. Whea 
the long summer days come, Jones finds it very re- 
freshing to lounge on his froat porch before breakfas'. 
Better to him than any physician’s prescription are the 
_ refreshing breezes, and the morning’s sun resting quletly 
on hill and valley and the clustering suburban homes. 
It was a Sabbath morning. The pressure of business 
often during the week keeps Jones from his porch ; but, 
weather permitting, he may without fall be seen there 
for an hourevery Sabbath. Sometimes he aits dreamily 
in his chair; at other times he {::dulges in desultory 
reading of an appropriate kind, He is especially in- 
clined tv bring out his religious weeklies, his preference 
betug for those of an uodenominational type. 
On the morning of which a record is here made 


Jones had his attention arrested by an editorial in re- 


gard to the higher education of girls. The anuual 
round of Commencements had just closed, and it was, 
of couree, the order of the day for every one to have his 
- gay on this current topic. The editor took the ground 
that patronage should be withdrawn from those institu- 
tions which give attention to tbe mental culture of girls 
to the exclusion of those solemn duties which center in 
home life. 

It occurred to Jones that it was possible to expect too 
much of colleges; but the reader may perhaps be most 
interested in heariog his own narrative, as follows: 


- [ did not fintsh the article, for my thought ran off, 
firat, on the evil that has resulted from expecting too 
much of the Sunday-school. Inasmuch as the church 
has undertaken to give the children a half hour’s relig- 
ious instruction once per week, some parents conclude 
that this is sufficient to release them from the obligation 
to keep up the old-time home instruction There are 
certain religious duties in regard to children which can- 
not be delegated to another by parents; and it {is also 
true that there are certain duties pertaining to domestic 
economy which cannot be delegated. 

Then my thinking took a wider range, or rather I 
had called into exercise my imagination. As I leaned 
back in my chair and closed my eyes, there seemed to 
come trooping before me a long procession of American 
mothers who would giadly be relieved from the duty of 
training their daughters in ‘‘the solemn duties of life 
which, with obedience to God, center around and about 
and upon the home” But, rousing myself from my 
reverie, I, in a very vehement manner, brought my fist 
down on the arm of my chair as I muttered: ‘I tell 
you, if a girl at twenty goes forth into the world iguo- 
rant of these ‘solemn duties,’ it will be the mother’s 
fault, not the coliege, for the mother has had twenty 
years to do her training against the four of the college, 


the larger portion of these four years being of necessity 
given to the development of the mental faculties.” 

I turned to the paper to finish the last paragraph, 
when I was interrupted by my neighbor ‘‘ Rough-and- 
Ready ” Smith, who lives on the opposite side of the 
street. 

Smith: Hel.o, Jones! What’s disturbed your qufet 
this morning ? 

Jones: Oh! I had some arousement on the labor 
question. 

Smith: Funny, isn’t it, that I should have a touch of 
the same kind of arousemeat? Fict is, Jones, I’m ready 
to start a Men’s Christian Home Protection Union. 

Jones: Ah! What’s started you on that line ? 

Smith: D> you breakfast soon ? 

Jones: Iv half an hour or less. 

Smith: Wel’, as I don’t know that I'll get any break- 
fast at all this morning, I'll open ous. 

Jones: Domestic trouble, Smith ? 

Smith: Well. yesandno Yousee, I have my wife's 
sister over to visit us, as you may happen tokno#w. She 
has just got through her junior year in Hard Scrabb!e 
University, and, haying no other resource for a rest-up 
this vacation, has set down on us. 

Here Smith indulged in expressing some very pointed 
opinions about mcthers-in-law and mothers in-law’s rel- 
atives. Having relieved himself and become more 
quiet. he continued : . 

‘* What should happen but a combination of mis- 
fortunes! Our servant was called home to remain over 
Sunday, and this morning Mrs. Smith awoke with a 
violent sick-headache, so that she was unable to srise 
The conseque ice was that when my sister-in-law came 
down stairs, just in time to sit down to the table as 
usual, I was wicked enough to let her know that, if she 
broke her fast, the means wherewith to do it would 
have to be invented by herself. Don’t suppose, Jones, 
I was the least uncivil about the thing. In the blandest 
way, I assumed she wae accomplished in culinary arts, 
and that all that was necessary was for me to show her 


where things were to be found. This I did, and then 


stepped out. If I doa’t—” 

‘* Breakfast, papa!” This was the happy voice of 

my twelve-yeur-old daughter, whose ca! at the frout 
door had interrupted Smith. I should explain that she, 
for the time being, was my housekeeper and cook. My 
wife was away on a visit—we do not keep that 
hreeder of domestic worry, a girl. My wife puts out 
ner washing, and finds it her delight to make cookery a 
fine art. Sheis bringing up our girl to have similar 
notions. She does this work in a‘dition to editing a 
paper, for you should know that we are both editors. 
Her literary occupation does not cause her to ignore 
household duties; she accepts them as affording a suit- 
able means of securing her much-needed physical exer- 
cise. 
- [, of course, invited Smith to breakfast with me; 
which invitation he, of course. declined. What did I 
have? A delicious cup of 0. G coffee, a nicely broiled 
steak, fried snush, and hot rolls the dough of which had 
been kent ox ice over night. 

I was curious to near about Smith’s “ Men’s Christisa 
Home Protection Uaion,” as weil as his breakfast ex 
perience. So, meeting him on the street Monday, I asked 
him over to fiaish his nterrupted visit. I wis the more 
especially int.:rested because, through Mrs Jones, I had 
learned that Smith, during the first few years of his mar 
ried liie, had to serve as chief manager in the kitchen, 
and {n fact had not yet entirely turned such duties over 
to Mra. Smith. She is a woman of many very excellent 
domestic virtues; but, unfortunately, her mother had 
neglected to train her in household duties, arguing that 
such burdens sad cares would come soon enough, and 
when they “ad to be borne, then would be time enough 
to take them uo. 

‘* Breakfast !” exclaimed Smith that evening. ‘‘ Don’t 
ask me. I had to get it myself at last. When I wen; 
to the kitchen I found potatoes -nough boiling for.a 
family of fifteen, and the steak frying on the griddle I 
tell you, Jones, that girl’s mother is doing her a great 
wrong ; but it’s only a repetition of the wrong she did 
Hattie. It makes me mad to hear her complacently say, 
‘Oh, Hattie learned to keep house after she married, 
aod I am sure she gets along well enough.’ Gets along 
well enough! Thund r! The only thing that has 
saved us from disaster is the fact that I am of a domestic 
turn, and happen to have a pretty good knowledge 
of housekeeping. But I tremble for the fate of this 
daughter who is visiting us. She is engaged to a man 
who is not domestic. She will have to take all the 
responsibility of the household management. If she fails 
to make home attractive, he will seek attractions down 
town, and many an evening will she spend alone. This 
brings me to my ‘ Mea’s Christian Home Protection 
Union.’ I thank the Woman’s Caristian Temperance 
Union for the interest they have manifested in us men ; 
but I could more heartily iadorse their work if they 
were more alive to the evil 1 have mentioned Will 
they do nothing to lessen the number of their sex who 
enter the marriage relation totally unprepared to dis- 


charge the duties which every husband has a right to 
expect of his wife? What a howl my mother-in-law 
would have raised against me if, after my marriage, she 
had discovered that I had been brought upto do nothing ! 
The folly of her supposing her girls would ever do with 
pleasure what for years her manner has impres:éd 
on them as belng something to be endured as an affl'c- 
tion! Is it strange, then, when so many giris begin 
their married life with nothing more to bulld op than 
the ‘hope to get along somehow,’ that so many hus. 
bands grow discouraged? Itistimethe Woman's Union 
was doing something to check this evil, or I shall favor 
returning the compliment by organizing a Men’s Union 
to work a reform among them. 

‘*That’s a fine girl] you have,” sald Smith, breaking 
in on his subjact. ‘‘ Your household management puts 
the lie to the assertion that things must go ‘ hit and miss’ 
with literary folks. I would be satisfied if my girls 
would grow up like her. To be able to turn from paint- 
ing or the pages of history or science and step into the 
laundry and do up a shirt in splendid style—that’s what 
I call ideal training fora girl, anc I pralse you for it. 
But only behold the senior of Hard Scrabbie Untversity ! 
It was only today that she went on an errand to a 
washwoman’s a few blocks away. And how did she 
go? Not ina way that showed she had been taught 
that the every-day duties of life were worthy of her, 
a'tention. but, as if to throw contempt on such things 
as being beyond her ephere, she went reading a hook. 
The thermometer had got up to ninety degrees, and the 
attempt to hold the book an: a parasol and prevent 
the wind from turning the leaves— well, the sight as she 
went creeping along was to> ab-urd for anything! 
Worst of all was that her reid ay was itilme thrown 
away. I had handed her ‘ Lvs Mi:Grables.’ supposing she 
would give it such a reading as the merits of the bowk 
deserved. What was my surprise to find that in a few 
hours she was half through—was reading only enough 
here and there to see how the story ran. If that girl had 
been brought up right, she would have been taught by 
her motiier to do one thing at a time and do {t well.” 


Here Jones broke off, thinking {t would be too rough 
on mothers-in-law to report all Smith sald. In the main 
he agrees with Svith, ani thanks him for several new 
ideas. 


HAPPILY CONCEALED. 


VERY parent knows how difficult it fs to persuade 
some children to take any medicine having a dis 
agrenab). odor, The ‘ Popular Sclence Monthly” says : 


“Dr. Watson Smith, London, reports the case of his own 
boy, critically sick with dysentery, and the stomach so gen- 
sitive that vomiting was excited immediately any attempt 
was made toadminister anything. The doctor then thought 
of the sedative effect of perfumery, and argued that if he 
could so deceive the patient as to cause the imagination to 
| attribute to the article administered the delicate flavor of 
the perfumery, the effect upon the olfactory nerves would be 
soothing upon the nerves of the palate and stomach. 

“Some simple diet was given in a spoon held with a 
handkerchief upon which a delica’e perfume was sprinkled. 
The effect was excelleut, and after a short time medicines 
could be given in the same way, and were retained without 
farther disturbance of the stomach, and the patient rapidly 
recovered. 

‘* This plan of masking the sense of taste through the 
influence of perfumery upon the olfactory nerves may be 
equally pleasant to adults.’’ 


NEw Goops —T one near approach of the fall season, 
with its attendant setting to rights of shut-up houses 
and redressing of windows, mantels, and tables for 
the winter enjoyment, makes any information as to 
naw goods and styles welcome Tae ‘‘ Dacorator and 
Furnisher” says : 


‘‘A novelty in Madras goods has just made ‘ts appear- 
ance. It is a mantel border or edging. It comes ina width 
about twelve or fourteen inches deep, with a pretty knotted 
fringe, and is designed for use as a lambrequin for a mantel 
or shelf. It matches the Madras curtains in color and pat- 
tern, but is somewhat heavier and more substantial. It is 
also suitable for bordering curtaias by the yard or for edg- 
ing bed-spreads or hangings of Madras goods. Tuere are 
also similar edgings of heavier material that are destined 
to decided popularity. he draped material is one of the 
features of the fashionable room, and for couatry houses or 
cottages, or for town houses where it is desirable to have 
an inexpensive finish, nothing could be more avaliable than 
these borders. They are altoge:her suited for general use 
in price as well, being from sixty cents to one dollar per 
yard, or less for narrower widths that will answer equally 
well. 

‘“* Among the novelties may be mentioned table covers in 
crape cloth, with rich Oriental effects in chenille and gilt 
tinsel. They have handsome fringes, and come in various 
sizes. The old-fashioned crocheted tidy has had its day. 
It has done its mischievous and annoying work of shedding 
lint over the garments of mankind, and has been relegated 
to the storeroom or the scrap-bag. Iu its place are charm. 
ing tidies of crape cloth or of silk to match the cartains 
first described. A specially good style has draw-strings- 
through the middle, and tiny cords and tassels to tie up in 


bow-knots.’’ 
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KATIE’S ANSWER TO “WHAT IS 
HEAVEN LIKE ?” 
A FACT. 


by Fanny BAaRKOW:, 
(.luut Fanny.) 


Ay” EN the kind ** Fresh-Air Fand’’ had come, 
A pale and sickly little Kate 
Was taken from her wretched bome 
For ‘‘ two weeks’’ in the country. 


She’d never seen the flowers grow, 
And what was meant by fields and hills 
And situging brooks she did not know, 
For they were in the country. 


With beating heart and eager hand 
She put on shoes and dress and hat, 
Thea ran to join the bappy band, 
All going to the country. 


The streets are left, the steamboat fills. 

The plank is gone, and ‘‘ All aboard !”’ 
And Katie's heart with rapture thrills, 
For no she’ll see the country. 


As by the fields they’re steaming fast, 
The dark green woods, the grand old hills, 
The wondering ehild said, ** Will it Jast ? 
And, ob! ts this the country ?” 


Now they embark, and soon they ride 
In steam-cars through the verdant lanes, 
look at the lambs the children cried, 
‘*« And here’s a cow in the country !”’ 


When at the pleasant journey’s erd 
Kind hands, kind hearts, the children take, 
Oar little Katte finds a friend 
At a fine old farm in the country. 


The farmer lifts the tiny maid, 
And hugs her softly to his breast ; 
** Poor lamb ' so pale and thin,’’ he said— 
*  ‘** We'll change all that in the country.’’ 


Pure milk, good bread, fresh air from heaven, 
An outdoor life bereath the trees, 
And tender care ard love were given 
To happy Kate in the country. 


And soon her eves with gladness shone, 
A rore-tint flushed her rounding cbeeks, 
And benedic’ions rested on 
Her life in the blessed country. 


Oh, how she loved each sweet wild-flower ! 
With gold-eyed daisies, clover-blooms, 
And butter-cnps, sun-lit bour 
She filied her arms in the country. 


But soon—too soon—the end was come. 
With presenta, tears, and kisses, they 
Sent Kate beck to the city home, 
8o different from the country. 


And when next Sunday, at the school, 
The teacher asked **‘ what heaven was like,’”’ 
Hands rose to answer (’twas the rule), 
And one had been in the country ! 


Katie’s ‘ Let me tell—ah,. do! 
Oh, teacher! let me tell !’’ she cried : 

been there! I have seen! I know! 
Oh, heaven is the country 


DOLLY AT THE MOLESWORTHS’. 


VI 
By Lucy C. LILLIE 


T would be impossth'e to describe the mixture of 

feelings with which Fanny waited Dolly's return to 
the sittiog-room. Mortification was, of course, nrre- 
dominant and her mother spared her none of Mra. 
A nderson’s conversation. going over and over every- 
thing which that lady had safd, crying a little and de. 
claring that if ever any one had a patr of ‘‘ thankless ”’ 
girls it was her husband and herself. But Fanny lis- 
tened unusually silent. She felt as though the ground 
had been cut from under her feet. They had only 
been making fun of her, had they? They had no 
doubt laughed over her wi'h ‘‘ that Auderson girl,” as 
Fanny called Em‘ly—had just been amusing themselves 
—and now—? Fanny put her hand to her head, angry, 
impatient, desirous of ‘‘ paying them off,” of showing 
Dolly Kent there would be no use of putting on airs 
with ier, whatever the Andersons might think or say; 
and then Dolly, flushed and radiant, came into the 
room, and Fanny felt as if the last straw had been 
dropped on ber back! Going to stay at the Ander- 
sons’! Dolly Kent, whom they had al! been trying to 
getridof! Fanny wanted tosay she didn’t believe it, 
but how could she, when her mother was called back to 
the parlor to have Mrs. Anderson explain the matter ? 
And presently there was the confusion of Dolly’s de- 
parture. And Dolly, still trembling and flushed be. 
,"reen excitement and pleasure, handed Fanny her 


mother’s letter to read while she counted out the money 
for Billings’s bill. A desperate feeling kept Fanny 
silent, and yet she felt as thcugh she must say some- 
thing before Dolly left ; something which might per- 
haps be repeated to the boys and show bow superior she 
felt. However, all that came of it was—‘‘ I suppose 
you'll see Mr. Thorndyke this evening, and please give 
him my very kindest regards ” 

Dolly looked up quickly, understanding what Fanny 
meant. 


Fanny, dear,” she said, as gently as possible I'll. 


make it as nice for you as Ican. I'm sure the boys 
will feel ashamed of themselves when Mrs. Anderson 
has talked to them ” 

Fanny was astonished. She had expected Dolly to 
be what she called very ‘ airieh ””’ over her good fort- 
une, and the girl's genuine sincerity of tone and manner 
was 4 surprise, if not relfef. 

‘*T should think they might be,” she said, {in a more 
subdued tone. ‘‘ Well, Dolly, there’s the carrlage I 
don't supp se we shall ever see anything of you again. 
You haven't bed such an exceilent time as you ex- 
pected.” 

Doliy was too honest to say she hoped to come again, 
or anything of that kind, but she was also ton kind- 
hearted rot to infuse something Jike cordiality into her 
good by. But it was a rellef bevond expreesion when 
sbe found herself seated beside Mrs Anderson in the 
comfortale carriage, while Emily, opposite them, chatted 
pleasantiv, in a way girlish of course ut. oh! how 
different, thought Dolly, from that of Fanny Moles- 
worth and her set! And then how deligh'ful to find 
herself in Mrs. Anderson’s house, to be established in 
a charming little room adjoining Emliy’s, and to look 
forward to what she felt certain would be a genuine 
family evening ! 

Not a shadow of embarrassment marred anything 
until about eight o’clock ; when Dilly and Emily were 
talking together at the plano, and Mr. and Mrs Ander- 
son were reading at the upper end of the room, there 
came a ring at the hell, an@ the port!¢re was withdrawn 
as Alfred and ‘‘ Lionel Stephenson” came into the 
room! But Dolly’s embarrassment was only on their 
behalf. She felt so sorry for them, 80 sure that they 
must feel fairly crushed with mortification! Mrs. 
Anderson had © gleam of fun in her eyes as she stood 
up, to Dolly: 

** Dolly, my dear, allow me to introduce my nephew, 
Will Furniss, who J am sure is anxious to make you 
forget all about Mr L'‘onel Stephenson.” 

Dolly laughed quickly as she held out her hand, 
while Will, who was generally «qual to any occasion, 
took it with an air of mock solemnity, and, bowing low, 
sald : 

‘*T am sure Mr. I.ione] Stephenson never intended to 
impore upon Miss Kent.” 

‘* Well, Miss Dolly,” said Alfred, in a hearty, good- 
humored tone, while he shook hands with her, ‘‘ we're 
very much ashamed of ourselves, I assure you, and 
ready to apologize as wel! as we know how.” 

‘*T brought a peace-offering,” said Will, ‘‘ but I left 
it in the library, where I think perhaps Miss Dolly 
would like to find it for berself.” 

**Go in, Dolly,” said Mrs, Anderson. 
yon will accept it ” 

And a moment later Dolly, entering the library, gave 
a scream of delight, for there stood her cousin Dick 
Harmon! What a delightful surprise it was. and how 
the two cousins enjoyed a few minutes’ talk together 
over all that had happened! After which there wes a 
merry hour in the drawing-room, where the young 
people had a portion of the room sufficiently to them- 
selves to allow of much fun and unrestrained merry- 
making, which seemed #0 much nicer, Dolly thought, 
because of the homelike figures inthe other end of the 
room, Mrs. Anderson knitting, while her husband read 
the evening paper, sometimes looking up to give her bits 
of news or to read aloud an interesting paragraph ; and 
two or three callers dropped in, enlarging the circle of 
older people very agreeably, while one of the boys who 
danced in the famous Kirmess appeared to discuss some 
question with Emily ; and sothe evening passed, und 
Dolly found herself ready to say her prayers with such 
an accession of gratitude and thankegiving that it seemed 
hard to put it all into words. But the one little cloud 
was a feeling of genuine compassion for poor Fanny. 
It seemed very hard-hearted, thought Dolly, to desert 
her completely ; and the next day. while she was driving 
ahout with Mrs. Anderson and Emily on some of the 
Ktrmess business, Dolly ventured to saya few words on 
the subject to her hostess, and it came out that Fanny’s 
supreme ambition was to have an invitation to the 
Kirmess party. Mrs, Anderson listened, thoughtful and 
perp'exed. 

‘You see, Dolly,” she said at last, ‘‘it would, of 
course, be a very easy matter for meto send Fanny such 
an invitation, but I feel always that it is exceedingly 
underbred to, as the old saying is, ‘take up to-day 
what you mean to put down to-morrow.’ I cannot let 
Emily have friend like Faaony, mach as I pity the 


** See whether 


poor girl, and at the same time I feel just as you do: 
that {t would be a kindness to show her some attention ’ 

It ended, however, in Dolly s inviting Fanny, in Mrs. 
Anders: n’s name, to spend a whole day with her and to 
accompany her tothe matinéa, where they occupied the 
Vandiveers’ box, loaned for the occasion, and Fanny 
was in the very seventh heaven of delight. It would be 
something to talk about to “‘ the girls” for the next six 
months! First there wasthe morning at Mrs. Ander- 
son’s, where Fanny was treated in a way which I hope 
showed her how a guest ought to be considered ; and the 
general conversation at luncheon, if it seemed & trifle 
beyond Fanny’s comprehension, had an air of affection- 
ate freedom between mother and daughter, and even 
Dolly and Mrs. Anderson, which made poor [anny 
wish ‘‘ ma was like that” Tben came the drive to the 
Opera-House and the matirés, where no less a star than 
Patt! sang, and Fanny reveled {a the fact that some of 
‘her set” were standing up in one of the alsles gazing 
in amazement at ber seated in the Vandiveers’ well. 
known box Poor Fanny ! I am afraid her ambitions in 
life never went beyond the attainment of triumphs such 
as these. but she had Jearned a lesson during this visit 
of Dolly’s to New York wh'ch bore some good frult, 
and Mrs Anderson and the K ents never wholly lost sight 
of her, the former always feeling as though she was 
bound to remember the girl whenever cccasion requtred 
on account of her nephew’s follv, and the latter belflev- 
ing that such a gir) as Fanny Molesworth ought to be 
‘helped along.” So, not only did the boys rile a 
formal letter of apology to Mrs Molesworth and Fanny, 
but Dick Harmon was instruc'ed by hfs aunt to cal] on 
the family in Sixtleth Street and invite both girls to 
Westerley the following summer. 

But, of course, before this happened the great Kirmess 
had taken place, and Dolly gat beside Mrs. Anderson in 
great delight watching the dancers go through the dig- 
nified and pretty figures of the Hungarfan quadrille. 
**No round dancing” had teen Mrs. Anderson’s ver- 
dict, and accordingly Herr Trauwig had instructed his 
pupils in a simple, graceful performance, decidedly 
more pleasing to the eye thin any waltz'ng could have 
been ; andif some mothers wondered at Mrs Anderson's 
decision, all who knew that lady were well aware tbat 
she was inflexible on certain points in her Caughter’s 
education. 

Dolly bad been obliged, without much difficulty, to 
accept a birthday present of a very pretty evening toflet 
from Mrs. Anderson, whose gifts were many and gen- 
erous, but who slways contrived to make them with 
the alr of a person who was asking a favor, not be. . 
stowing one ; and fin her white muslin and Surah silk — 


the young gir) looked as blooming as had the Dorothy 


Kent of years before, and during the little evening 
party at the Andersons’ boure she found herself a great 
favorite among the young people, none of whom ap- 
peared, 80 Dolly thought, to have that Insolent afr of 
superiority which Fanny had criticised so severely. 
But Iam afraid to defend all the young people in Mrs. 
Anderson’s circle from this imputation. Although they 
rarely betrayed it in that hospitable and charming 
house, a few of the girls were inclined to think as much 
of their position, their dress, and their scoclal advan- 
tages as Fanny Molesworth wasof her popularity among 
the boys and her inderendence of action ; and perhaps 
rome of the girls who chatted freely and pleasantly with 
Dolly that evening would have looked down upon her, 
or treated her with silent contempt which they mistook 
for dignified reserve, had they not met her first as 
Emily Anderson’s guest. Her simplicity, her freshness 
about all social matters, amused one or two of these 
sophisticated young ladies very much indeed, but they 
could not help seeing Dolly’s charm, which was one of 
perfectly unaffected kindness of heart, such as prevented 
her from finding anything in Emily’s friends to ques- 
tion, and before the evening was over she had invited 
two or three girls to visit the farm next sumr=r. 

How it came about I am not sure Bessie Vandiveer, 
Lena Trowbridge, Belle Thorndyke, or even Emily 
Anderson herself could hardly have said, but when, a 
montana after Dolly’s return home. thev received a cor. 
dially written invitation from Mrs. Kent to spend a 
week at the farm and have some coasting and sleighing 
parties, every one of the girls declared nothing in the 
world which New York could offer would be jollier ; 
and you can easily imagine the gayety of the party 
whom Dolly and her father met one crisp January duy 
at the Westerley station. Two sleighs were in readiness. 
Dick Harmon, Alfred Thorndyke, and Wi] Furniss had 
arrived the day before, and there was any amount of 
fun getting the city girls tucked into the Jarge, old. 
fashioned sleighs, which were filled with buffalo robes 
aud well warmed with hot bricks ; and at the farmhouse 
there was the most cordial sort of a welcome from Mrs. 
Kent, and the girls thought it great fun to share one 
large room and a tiny one adjoining, where everything, 
if it belonged to the days of their grandmothers, had a 
charming lvok of refinement and old fashion, which 
they declared was better than anything of to-day. It 
was a week none of the young people will ever forget, 
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All the old-time country sports were revived, the Squtre 
entering as heartily into the fun as any of his guests. 
They roasted apples and chestnuts and popped corn or 
pulled candy some evenings; two bright moonlight 
nights the Squire took them in what was known at 
Westerley as the ‘‘ four-horser,” otherwise a long sleigh 
capacious enough for the entire family, and drawn by 
four horses, over to his brother's place, six miles distant: 
where they had a hot supper, and returned s{nging col- 
lege songs or telling funny storles. every one enjoying 
the expeditions with a'l the beartiness and stmplicitv of 
vouth, while not one, I am sure, but returned to New 
York the better for having known Dolly Kent in her 
own home.. And when, three years Jater, the same party 
assembied at the farmhouse for a different sort of occa- 
sion, what genuine friendships bad developed in the 
intervening time! The girls who were Dolly’s brides- 
maids on that occasion declared they felt just a trifle 
envious of Emily, who was welcoming Do'ly as a cousin ; 
for it was Alfred Thorndyke who, as Mrs. Anderson 
put it, ‘* carr'ed off the prize.” Buttheone disappoint- 
ment in the circle has been from the fact that the young 
pecnle have gone off to what Emily calls tae ‘‘ wilds” 
of Colorado; but Dolly 1s supremely happy, and declares 
that she rever knew how much she could do or how 
many undiscovered talents she possessed unt{] the con- 
stant emergercies of Western life and the sympathy and 
help of ber husband developed them, for in the new 
country where she lives such as Dolly are needed. 


IN A FOG. 
By Mrs M. F. Butts. 


ARLE was restless and cross because it was foggy 
and she couldn't go out. 

‘* Why shou'dn't you go out ?—you are neither sugar 
nor salt,” sald Fred, with the bluntnese of a boy. 

‘*What can we do ?” asked Marie, shrugging her slender 
shoulders. ‘‘ It isn’t nice to walk. or to row, or to sit on 
the rocks and read. I wish the fogs would stay in 
Halifax ” 

‘ Will you come out to my parlor ?” asked Grace, 
look'ng up from her crocheting. 

“Yes,” sald mamma, who was ulllizing the foggy 
by darnipg Fred's stockirgs, ‘‘go to Grace's 
parlor, and receive cails She tells me she has a great 
deal of company there.” 

‘‘Then we ought to dress up a little,” said Marte. 
‘* Fred, there's a hole in your stocking knee.” 

‘* The company we shall meet sre gorgeously dressed,” 
sald Grace, ‘‘ but they won't notice what we wear. So 
come along—boy, hole, and all.” 

this is your parlor. is it?” said Marie, ten 
minutes later, when Grace led the children to & sloping 
rock where acluster of dark green firs made a sort of 
retir'ng-room. 

Yes. Be seated, please Spread down the water- 
proof, Fred, like a boy Sir Raleigh. Now these warm 
shawls. There! who says we are not comfortable ?” 

‘* But the company ?” asked Marte. 

‘‘ Here jg the first caller,” replied Grace. ‘‘See, he 
has put on his fur overcoat for the damp morning. 
How elegant he looks! Heisin a great hurry, going 
on av errand for Madame Caterpillar, perhaps.”’ 

‘*On! that’s the kind of company you have!” sald 
Marie. ‘‘ Fred, let him alone. See how the lichens 
bother him. I suppose those rough places in the rock 
are quite mountains tw the little furry fellow. He does 
look fine, doesn’t he ?”’ 

‘* Here is a lady io black satin,” sald Grace. ‘‘ I think 
she must be going to a convention. See, there is quite 
a crowd all dressed in the same style.” 

**T am glad your fine lady is going the other way,” 
said Marie, ‘‘ for I detest ants.” 

‘* What a mistake ! They are most interesting little 
people. When you know more about them you will 
like them better. I—” 

Another caller screamed Fred. 
hurry. too. The folks out here sre awful busy—getting 
their work done up before the sun comes out, I guess. 
‘There he goes : turned square round—changed his mind, 
I s’pose. Just thoughtof an errand of Madame Spider's, 
perhaps.” 

Marie laughed. She was entering into the spirit of the 
reception. And, besides, the soft gray veil of fog was 
grow'ng thinner every moment. 

‘‘Ab! here comes a gay fellow,” said Grace. ‘‘H» 
makes our old clothes look miserable enough ! He must 
be an smbassador on his way to court.” 

& Cainuese envoy,” said Fred. 

‘*Or a Japanese,” said Marie. ‘‘ See his tiger-lily col- 
ored satin dress, with the black border spotted with 
polka dots ! He’s sipping clover honey for his breakfast. 
I wonder where he slept Jast night.” 

‘*In Golden Rod Pelace, perhaps,” Grace. 


‘* There are plenty of purple silk sheets there, and fire- | 


fly lamps if he should be wakeful. There he goes! We 
wish you good speed, Monsieur 
“Caw! caw! caw!” | 


‘‘ He’s in a great 


‘** Well, really, Str Crow, you are the first visitor who 
has sald a word How black your coat is! And It fits 
toa marvel. Who is your taflor, pray? And are you 
on your way toa funeral? Is that Lady Crow with so 
much feather trimm{ng ? How can you afford such 
costly clothes? Ob! you sell corm? And you have a 
great deal of fun over the old coats and hats we put out 
to frighten you? Well. I shon!dn’t wonder.” 

Marie and Fred laughed as the colored couple sailed 
majestically though the air. But the next moment a 
plump littie lady in a Jovely summer costume of gray 
and brown stepped out from a green bower a little way 
from the reception rarlor. 

“Hush!” said Grace. ‘‘Oh! what pretty ways !”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘ What dainty steps and ccquettish 
turns! If she knew we were here, Mademolselle (Quall 
would soon be off, for she Is very bashfvl Oh, the 
darling!’ sald Grace, mskinog a slight rustifug as she 
spoke. The sby visttor took the alarm, and ran back to 
the shady cover’. 

ssid Fred, ‘‘ here's another visitor that can 
talk” 

** Katydid !” said a little gray body, as he whizzed by 
without stopping. 

‘* Well, what if she did ?” said Marie. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
hasaright to. Aayway. yonr voice wasn’t quite so 
rasping perhaps Katy would hehave better ” 

‘*One can’t be expected totalk very sweetly with one’s 
legs,” said Grace. 

Just then Marie gave a little scream of delight. The 
fog curtains had floated back instsntanenusly, and, lo! 
the blue rea, with many a foam-embroldered point and 
gray old ledge, steod revealed. The sun shone gayly on 
the tall golden-rods thet bordered the little parlor, and 
deepened the roya! purp'’e of the asters that embroidered 
the soft green carpet <A group of black green firs on a 
beadiand near hy stocd out distinct against the pale 
azure of wave and sky, and beyord their shadowy mass, 
like a ghostly silhouette, appeared the peak of a fishing 
sloop. 

Grace looked at her watch. ‘‘It is almost dinner 
time,” she said, rising, and beginning to pick up the 
shaw!s. 

‘* We've had a perfectly lovely morning,” said Marte. 

That evening. as they all sit in the cottage parlor 
around the big lamp, Marie, who was fond of rhyming, 
was observed to ba very busy with paper and pencll 
The tle girl held, sow and then. seeret coneultations 
with Grace, and later mamma wae presented with a 


BU FTERFLY RHYME. 


Who made bis robe ? 

When i's shape vou have seen 
You wi!l say ce is fit 

To visit the queen, 


It is red with the ecolor-- 

Let me catch him, will he 7— 
Of the gaudy petals 

Of the tiger lily. 


Its border ts black, 
With snowy spots — 
In the language of virls, 

White polka @ots. 


He lives in a room 
Where the porticres 

Are of purple si:k, 
And floatiug doors 


Sbut ont the wind. 

Do you know the name 
Of his candles fall, 

With yellow flame ? 


Bright cupacf gold— 
They cost no money— 
Ar* always full 
Of dainty honey. 


When tired-of sipping 
Clover sweets 

He goes to bed 
Iu silken sheets. 


The candles fade, 
Qaenched by the dark ; 
The busy firefly 
Hides his spark ; 


All is still 
Save the wind’s low sizh, 
And the restless sea 
Singing lullaby. 


courtier brave, 
In his georgeous dress, 
Is batterfly, 
You can qaickly guess ; 


Tbe purple asters, 
His fabric fair 

For sheet ard pillow 
And porticre ; 


Tall golden-rod 
His torch ablaze. 

May his nights be qaiet, 
Happy his days ! 


| tied in her hard a covered basket. 


THE BLUEBIRDS’ VICTORY. 
By ANTOINETTE Bryan. 


N {tem in The Coristian Unton urytog us to keep 
our eyes Open to the wonderfu! In n«ture called 
to mind severa) curious things that have happened 
this summer. Early in the season, when the blue- 
birds were beginning thelr home-making, a contest 
took place between some English sparrows and red- 
breasted bluebirds fo which, much to our joy, the blue- 
birds were victorious In one of the posts on our plazza 
there is a hole where fur several years birds have 
entered to bulld their nests. Two bluebirds discovered 
this place, and, after some earnest consultation, decided 
that it was just the spot for their home. They entered 
eagerly on their work. but before they had been there an 
hour two English sparrows contested their claim The 
bluebirds insisted that ‘‘ possession 1s nine tenths of the 
law,” and would not leave. Little work was done that 
Gay, but on both sides a constant scolding and picking 
at “ach other, without any decided victorv. 

Darkness came and we were forced to leave our post 
cf observation. Early the next morning, peeking out of 
the window, we saw little Mrs B'ueb'!rd’s bead stick- 
ing out of. the hole, and of al! the triumphant satisfied 
Inoks we ever saw, none could ¢qual hers. S on Mr. 
B uebird came, briogtng grass in his mouth for the new 
home. He seemed to take spec!al delight in making 
love to his little wife, while two enraged sparrows were 
‘crlding on alimb near by. At last thev could endure 
it no longer and pitched into the usurper (as they 
cslled Mr. B) with all their might In spite of his 
usus:ly peaceful nature, Mr. Bluebird was ready for 
them. and they soon retired in disgust. For the rest of 
‘he day the bluebirJs took turns defending the nest. 
ae built the house while the other guarded {t > fafth- 
ful were they that st last the sparrows retired from tue 
field. while the victors settled down to a peaceful and 
happy home life. 


KATY IN THE COUNTRY. 


HE other day ap’rty of little children started fora 
pretty village in New Jersey to spend two weeks. 
Several of them had never been in the country before, 
and were somewhat troubled at the thought of leaving 
home. They came to the ferry house loaded down with 
bundles, and very much excited. 

Among the children was a little girl of ten, who car- 
Her mother had 
brought ber to the ferry-house, and when she was asked, 
‘* Whose r-me shall I write on this basket ?” she an- 
swered, ‘‘Katy’s. She has a Jot of cotton for crocheting. 
Sbe saves if she den’t like the place she will crochet.” 

Now, was not Katy a very wise little girl? There 
will be ters. no frowns, no worrying to come home. 
She wil] «utetly wait till the time of her visit has ex- 
mMred, and work incustriously out-of doors tn pleasant 
weather, and indoors in stormy weather. Katy teaches 
us all a lesson. She plans for the unpleacant, but is 
entirely ready t> accept the pleasant. I wonder how 
many Ifttle girls have gone in the country this summer 
prepared for rainy days ? and bow many will qnietly 
accept conditions they do not like without complaint. 
end with the determination to make the best of things ? 
That {s the secret of contentment. 


WHAT AM I? 
By E. P. Pore. 


I am a little word of many meanings. 

Was in the Garden of Eden, and went with Noah into the 
ark. 

T am seen near the sea, ret ahonnd inland. 

Tam animal, ard also vegetable. 

Used in soup, and no less in trade. 

[am a flower, and assoctated with firearms. 

Sometimes I am animate. though ae often inanimate. 


A part of a too] useful to the blacksmith as well as the - 


ea’ perter. 

Used to cover neck and heels 

Am black, white, red, tawny, and spotted. 

Men worehip my plural. 

] am covered with Pair, and also woven of silk and wo 

80 qniet am I that I have passed into a proverh, ret ean 
and do move almost constantly, and when I do, canse great 
excitement. 

Both useful and ornamental have nroved. 

Sometimes I have no legs, though I may be a biped, or 
even a quadruped. 

Once I was used as a means of punishment. 

J am tbe whole, or simply a part, cue, two, or many. 

Uncle Sam owns me, and Brother Jonathan wears me. 

I am an ancestor, and his descen@ants. 

In the country I increase, and in the city often d!m'nish 

Have a valuable part in all great enterprises, and without 
me commerce could not exist. 

All classes of people are interested in me, and I may be 
said to be human. 

I’m a dove, a fish, and with an added weight I become a 


| humorous author, 
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TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER.’ 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HRISTIANITY ifs 8 religion of great principles. 
Jesus Christ as a teacher unfolds and {Illustrates 
thy great laws of spiritual life, which he then leaves 
each of his disc'ples to apply for himself in his own 
pecullar cincumstances. Nowhere is this characteristic 
of Christ’s teaching more str kingly exemplifi:d than in 
the Sermon onthe Mount. In nc part of the Sermon on 
the Mount fs it more strikingly exemplified than in the 
latter part of the sixth chapter of Matthew, in which he 
prescribes for care. 

That prescription is not merely trust in a Father's 
care Trust enters into his prescription ; but it fs a 
trust which accompauies and is rooted in something 
cofounder by far. You have no right to trust that a 
Father’s care will give you all you wish, nor even all 
that you have a right to wish. Christ prayed that the 
cup of the betrayal, the mob, the mock trial, the cruci 
fixion, might be suffered to pass from him; but a 
Father's care did not save him from them. Paul prayed 
that the thorn in | fs flesh might be taken away; but 
notwith-tanding a Father’s care it was allowec to rankle 
there. Your child lies sik and near to death You pray, 
long and earnestly, in a Gethsemane almost like Christ’s, 
that your child may be spared to you You have no 
right to trust that he will be spared ; you have no prom- 
ise on which to build such a trust. Hundreds of chil- 
dren have been gathered to Cohrist’s fold from the 
mother’s enfolding arms; and why not yours? You 
pray, in a time of national disaster, that your name may 
be saved from commercial dishonor, your house from 
baukrup'cy, and your family from poverty. But you 
have no right to trust that the flocd which sweeps other 
houses away ill not rise above the threshold of your 
docr. The flood has come to engulf all of earth that 
is dear in other hearts as prayerful as your own. 

The remedy for care is not primarily trust that God 
will fulfill your desires ; it is different desires. Itisa 
heart set on things more sacred than commercial suc- 
cess, or competence and comfort for your family, or even 
life for your child. It is singlenees of desire that, what 
ever it may cost you, God’s kingdom may come and his 
will be done on earth as itisin heaven. If the mother’s 
supreme desire is for the life of the child, 1' is im- 
possible for her to keep a quiet mind, however self- 
contro] may keep her unquiet mind hid behind a mask 
of tranquillity. If she has a divided heart, if she is ima 
copfi'ct between maternal instinct and the higher desire 
that God should decide for her and for her child, her 
soul will be a battle ground between rest and restless- 
ness. in wh‘ch the instinct and the faith will alternately 
triumph. But if she desires supremely that God’s will 
should be done, if she would not decide the awful issue 
of life or death for her child if she could, if she is glad 
that Another has that responsibility aud she would not 
share it with him, she will be free from care, and every 
faculty will be lef: unclouded and alert to do its best 
service to save the life which it is her business to save if 
she can. 

Bs not of a divided mini, says Christ ; for this is the 
correct and literal translation of the phrase rendered in 
the vernacular of tne old English, ‘‘ take no thought.” * 
He reiterates this five times in these nine verses. The 
secret of all care is a divided mind; the cure for all care 
iea mind wholly consecrated to do God’s will and 
wholly desirous to :ave God's will done. 

It is not too much to say that most of even religious 
people suppore that a divided mind is a necessity of life 
A certain proportion of their time and energy and fort- 
une, which latter simply represents their time and 
energy, are to be given to God, and a certain other pro- 
portion to providing food, fuel, raimant, and shelter for 
themselves and for thelr families. Aad since most men 
live from hand to mouth, and it takes al] their earnings 
to provide themselves and families with such food and 
raiment as suits them, the proportion of time left for 
God is small. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that 
a great deal of religious teaching has tended to foster 
and deve! p this division of time and energy into two 
very uncqual portioas The Sabbath has been repre- 
sented a3 a portion of time which God has reserved for 
himself : and, by a logical deduction, men have con- 
cluded that the cther six days belong tothem. Work 
for the church has been urged upon men on the ground 
that it is work pecullarly for God; and the conclusion 
has ben natural, if not inevitable, that work ia the shop 
and office is and should be forself. Just how to make 
the division—bow much of one’s time, thought, income, 
should go to God, and how much to providing for the 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 4, 1887 — 
Matt. vi, 24-34. 
*The word‘ thought” has. throuzhoat, the old English mean- 
fag of anxiety or sviicitude. Thus Lord Bacon speaks of one 
who “died with thought and anguish.”” Compare 1 Sam. ix., 6. 


animal wants of one’s self and one’s family, is probably 
the most perplexing religious problem of all the more 
conscientious men and women A divided mind they 
regard as a necessity ; the only question is how to make 
the division. 

Now, Christ is in all his teachings a radical, that is. a 
reot, teacher ; and he cuts this ides up by the ios Be 
not of a divided mind, he says ; make no division ; give 
all your ‘ime and thought and labor and energy to serv- 
ing God ; you cannot serve two misters, God and your 


his righteousness, and leave him to take care of your 
food, fuel, clothing, and shelter. 

This is the meaning of his oft-quoted and oft-misun- 
derstood illustrations about the birds and the fl wers. 
These are not addressed as arguments for a bappy-go 
lucky, take-it-easy, shiftless, unconcerned life ; as though 
men were simply swallows that cannot fly. They are 
not arguments against regular industry and painstaking 
forethought! The birds do not sow, nor reap, nor 
gather into barns ; but Christ does not tell us we are not 
to sow and to harvest. The flowers toil not, nefther do 
they spin ; but any one who should follow the example 
of the lily in this regard would not find himself arrayed 
in the glory of the lily. Indeed, the very birds whom 
Christ cites forage, though they do not harvest, anc set 
an example of wise forethought in every recurring 
season In fall, before winter snows have come to hide 
the food of the bird, he prepares for his filght to warmer 
climes; in spring, when he returns, he plucks the 
feathers from his own breast to line the nest for the l{tile 
ones whose coming love prophesies. The birds and the 
flowers each fulfi!l their allotted mission in life; they 
each do, in the way in which God has appoluted, the 
work which God has appointed ; and God takes care of 
them. If we, in this respect following their ¢ xample, 
are doing God's work in our way and place, God will 
take care of us. He will :.ot keep our feet from faliing 
por our eyes from tears. Not asparrow, iiistrue, falleth 
to the ground without our heavenly Father seeing it. 
But he sees many a sparrow fall. All we can be sur» of 
is this: if our hearts are set to do, or to suffer, his will, 
he will see to it that we are not dlaappointed in that. 
His will may best be served by falling fee’ and blindiog 
tears ; then we sha’! welcome them and rej ice in them; 
as Latimer, who rejoiced in the crackling flames because 
he was permitted by his martydom to light a candle in 
England which could never be put out. 

If we are perplexed by Carist’s enigmas, I think we 
can generally fiad their elucidation in his life If we 
want to know what he means by “ Be not of a divided 
mind,” we shall find the answerin hisexample. He 
went about doing good ; gave him:elf up wholly to the 
service of others, and left the que:tion of food and 
raiment to take care of itself. When his life was 
threatened he went up to Jerusalem secretly ; when a 
mob gathered he eecaped out of their hands; but when 
the time came to serve God by dying, he went forward 
to his death with a perfect and inviccible calmness He 
knew sorrow ; he was familiarly acquainted with grief ; 
but he knew nothing of care; he never worrled ; not 
because, ss the scornful Pharisees imagined, ‘‘he 
trusted in God that he would deliver him,” but because 
he only desired to do God’s will; whether that could 
best be done by service or sufferinz, whether by life or 
death, was as it should please God, not as it might 
chance to be pleasing and comfortable to himself. 

It is perfectly clear that this comp ste coxvsecration to 
God is acomplete cure forcare. Very few Christians 
will take it. Very few Christians choose to merge their 
will so entirely and absolutely ia God’s will that the 
prayer of their life will be, Not my will, but thine, be 
done. They will prefer to goo» through iife half Chris- 
tian, half psgan—half serving God, half taking care of 
themselves ; and therefore, whenever their lower interests 
their ease and comfort and animal enjoyment, are im- 
periled, they will be more or less anxious and careworn 
and perplexed. But the few Christians who take Christ 
exactly at his word, and give themselves wholly up to 
serving God by serving thelr fellow-men, will find in so 
doing a perfect exemption from the cares of life. I do 
not here discuss the question whether it is practicable 
fur men ordinarily to act upon this principle ; I simply 
endeavor to expound it. Yet I be:leve that, like all the 
principles which Christ propounded, it is eminently 
practical ; that it is the easiest and the pleasantest prin- 
ciple for every man to live by. It is not merely appli- 
cable to a few exceptional men—men of great crises and 
grand opportunities. It is equally applicable to the 
lowliest and the humblest. It is given to some few men 
to render service to the world of humanity—they are 
historic ; to more, to serve their own day and nation ; to 
a still larger number, to be of service to their own State 
or county or village community ; to the great majority 
of men it is work enough to rear and train a family of 


‘Christ exercised forethought himself and commended it in 
others (Matt. xiv., 7; John xil., 6; xill , 29), and his teaching and 
example in this respect are in agreement with other precepts in 
the Bible. Gea. xil., J8-86; Eph. iv., 2%; 1 Tim. v., 8; Prov. vi, 


| 6, with Prov. xxii., 3, 


own animal nature; seek first the kingdom of God and. 


children, provide for their bodies, choose for them wise 
teachers, and personally guide and train their moral 
natures ; but, whether the man’s sphere {s the globe or 
his own household, the principle is the same: in the 
large field as in the sm ill, he who lives as Christ, only 
to do good to others—whether by feeding them, as 
f.rmer and miller and baker, or clo‘hing them, as cotton 
planter or wool-grower or manufacturer, or healing 
them, as doctor or nurse, or teaching them, as author or 
editor or instructor, or ministering to their higher moral 
and spiritual nature,as mother or pastor—and who, taking — 
his parish, | or small, serves {t faithfully and well 
and leaves God to manages the wages question, may not 
“get on” as well as his more secular neighbor, but at 
all events he will not be troubled with worry or cares. 

This principle, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shal! be added 
unto you,” is a blessed one to live by ; a great solvent 
of perplexities and doubts. A great many young men 
are asxing, ‘‘ Into what profession or avocation shall I 
enter?’ Thie text replies to them: ‘‘ Take that avo- 
cation fa which you can do the greatest service to Gid 
and your fellow men, no matter what the pay may be ; 
leave that to God.” When Moses chose 10 identify hlm- 
self with the enslaved Israelites ; when Garrison so con- 
secrated himself to the cause of the negro that on his 
arrival in England his abolition friends there were sur- 
prised to find him a white man; when Morse braved 
hunger and privation that he mizht pursue his investi 
gations into electricity and realize his dream of the tele. 
graph, none of them foresaw what the result would be 
In their future lives io honor, in influence, and, in 
Morse’s case, in wealth. They lived to give, not to get. 
la very different ways they sought first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and left God to take care of 
the bread aud butter problem. 

This principle equally solves the prob):m of where 
and how one shall carry on his work ; viz , where and 
how he can do most efficiently for others. It has 
been said that in the viclaity of St Louls there are 
vacant parishes and no unemployed ministers, while 
in the viciaity of Boston there are sc res of unemployed 
minfetera and no vacant parishes) Perhaps the unem- 
ployed ministers of Massachusetts are staying in the 
center of culture because they think they can do more for 
Christ there than in the rough places of the West and 
the South ; I have no right to judge; if so, there are 
scores of excepilons in the vicinliy of Boston to the 
general truth that any man who {s wilifag to serve God 
in any way and in any place which G@>d’s providence 
indicates, and tuke any wages which G)d chooses to 
give him, can find some work to do for God. 

Axd It soives the problem of how to work as well as 
the problem >of what and where. Ifa preacher must 
consider the question what effect his sermon {1s going to 
have upon his pew-rents and therefore upon his salary, 
if the editor of a paper must poncer the problem how 
this or that editorial is going to affect the subscription 
jist and therefore his food and raiment, he has before 
him endless perplexities thatcan never be solved. If he 
can say, ‘I bave only to consider what is the truth 
which will maks my congregation or my readers wiser 
and better men ; what is the truth which in the present 
state of the community and of the nation needs to be 
told ; and that truth I am to tell, {rrespective of pew 
rents and subscription lists,’ he has still before him, 
oftentimes, great problems that require great pondering, 
but none that bring worry and fret and vexation of 
soul. 

The cure for cure is o’ten supposed to be a childlike 
trust in God, and a confiijence tbat he will give us what 
we want. Thisisa mistake ; he does not give us what we 
think we want. The true cure for care is a spirit of 
supreme allegiance to God ; the spirit that has but one 
want—the want to do his willand accomplish his serv- 
ice. Consecratioa is Carist’s cure for care. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 
By EmILy HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


ERVING. Ino ir ‘asc4esson we read wnat Jesus 
said about pretending : pretending to be kind and 
good and generous, so that people might praise you ; 
pretendiiz to pray and praise and serve God; not 
being simple and true and honest in all you did. Thai 
was not ail he said. When he hai told his disciples 
what they ought to Je, he went on to teil tiem what they 
ought to do, and what they ought to choose. The best 
thing to choose was not riches, but the love and favor of 
God ; and they could not have this favor unless they 
maje it the business of their lives to serve God. 

A servant must never have anything more important 
to do than serving his master; a child must never have 
anything more important to do than pleasing his father; 
he must never be too busy to hear his voice and listen to 
hisc 

'* No man can serve two masters.” To serve inthe way 
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that Jesus meant is to belong to any one. We cannot 
belon,;; to God and belong to Satan at the same time. 
We cannot belp choosing which we will obey, for we 
cannot serve both together. Perhaps we do not mesa 
to take Satan for a master, but we wish to serve our- 
zelves. We want to be rich ; to get a great deal of money 
and have a great many pleasant things about us. It is 
not wrong to wish to have money, and all the pleasant 
things that money can buy ; but if thatis what we want 
most, and think of most, and try the hardest tc .;et, we 
are making it our master and serving it 

Trusting our Father. But people must have food and 
clothiry and many things every dsy Jesus did rot 
forget this, but he bade his disciples give their whole 
love and service to thelr Father, and toen trust his care 
without being worrled or troubled. He bade them re- 
member how many great things their Father had done 
forthem. He made their bodies, so wonderfully and so 
skilifully formed, and he filled them with life Hekept 
their hearts beating, and the blood flowing ; be made 
them so that the broken bones would «row together and 
the wounded fi°sh heal; so that the little, he)pless baby 
would grow up to a strong, active man. Surely he 
would take care that this wonderful body had what it 
needed, food and rafment and dally care. — | 

A lesson from the birds. Jesus always taught his 
dirciples to look about them, and see what their Father 
meant to teach them by the birds and the flowers and 
the trees. Now he safd, ‘‘ Behold the fow]s of the afr.” 
God feeds them; they do not lfe awake and worry about 
breakfast ; they go and gather day by cay thelr dally 
food. They live as God made them to live, and are 
happy ani contented. Are you not mucad better than 
they ? 

A lesson from the flowers. Ue told them to look at 
ths If.ies th: great spen {itd blossoms that grew in the 


flelds of thst country, and thiak who gave them their 


heautiful array, that was finer than even King Solomon 
had in all his g'ory. Hetold them to ee how God 
had clothed even the grass of the fie’d, ‘hat was green 
and beautiful one day and the next day was cast into the 
oven and burned. This was not what we call grass, tut 
a pretty little shrub with leaves and stems full of a 
resinous gum, and all covered with delicate blossoms of 
pink or blue or yellow. The women and children gather 
it every day in great bundles and carry it to the ovenr. 
They let it lle and wither until the morrow, and then it 
makes a hot, fierce fire to bake their bread. No doubt 
there were many women Jistenirg to Jesus who that 
very day bad been gathering the grass for their ovene, 
and surely none of them would ever do it again without 
remembering that he had sald of their Father, ‘‘ Shall he 
pot much more clothe you ?”’ 

Tell God ; trust God ; seek God. How shall we leave 
off bein: trou>let worrle about things? First, by 
te)ling our Father all abou’ it; next by trusting him to 
give us just what is bestforus; and then by trying with 
all our }-earts to be just wheat our Father wants us to be, 
By making {t our first business to please him, and to be 
good and pure and righ’ in all our ways, and then we 
may be sure we sha!] never want any good thing. You 
little children do not say when you sit down to dinner, 
“JT woncer if we shall have any dinner to-morrow ,”’ 
you just leave everything t> your kind parents, and feel 
sure they’!] take care of you, so you sing and laugh and 
are happy. Just in that way God tells his children to 
cast all their care upon h'm, because he cares for them 
—only to try to please him by being good. | 


THE TRUE VOICE. 
By THE Rev. J. G. VAN SiyvxkE, D.D! 


“ ‘The people therefore that stood by, and heard it, sald that 
it thundered *’—John xii., 9. 

T is the simp’e jvsson of this record that, while God 

may speak, min may misunderstand. Evidently 
there was on this occasion an utterance of definite words, 
in the dialect of earth. Dlrectly over Christ's head the 
articulate sounds seemed to descend. Upon the dis- 
ciples also, most closely grouped around the Lord, the 
words fel], and, without hesitancy or uncertainty, John 
records what the words were. But upon the miscellane- 
ous multitude, who stood ranged in a far-spreading 
circle around that centra] group, the message sounded 
like a low muttering of thunder in a troubled sky ; while 
some, catching the infloctions of an articulate voice, be- 
lieved that they had heard the accents of some invisible 
angel. 

The sound was real enough, but the human Iinterpre- 
tation varied. 

In the record of Paul’s conversion there is a corre- 
sponding account «f a voice which reached his ears, but 
which was unintelligible to his companions. To him it 
was a heavenly voice, but to them it was probably a 
sudden and startling atmospheric phenomenon. Through- 
out the Scriptures we find again and again accounts 
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of heavenly addressed to Individual 
souls. 

In some instances the divine voice fell on understand- 
ing ears; in other cases {it was misconcefved and 
refracted, and God’s words were biased by human 
ideas. 

We need have no question whether God has spoken 
to men, and whether ne still speaks. There are those 
who think otherwise. For them the great globe seems 
to be enfolded in an unrtppled silence We seem to be 
wrapped by an eternal stillness, from which no cry of 
man, in prayer or in blasphemy, can extort a response 
‘This brave o’erhanging firmament” is but an infinite 
vacuum, untraversed by any Goodness that cares for us, 
or any Power that might come to our help from the un- 
fathomed spaces. This world {fs but an atom swirling in 
gigantic circles upon an ocean of nothingness From 
the mere statement of such an idea the heart instinct- 
ively revolts. 

It is not faith alone, but the testimony of unimpeach.- 
able history and of experience, which assures us that 
this silence has been broken And yet we recognize the 
force of the arguments which would dash this faith and 
contradict this testimony. Our inquisitiveness smites 
upon the wails of mystery, but they give back only 
echoes. If there isa God, why does he not speak at 
least one word to appease our eager desire? We feel 
that there 1s occasion for God to speak. We are per- 
plexed and puzzled at the evils and miseries of the 
world, a state of things which bears so hari against 
that government of this globe which God is affirmed to 
maintain that it seems imperative that he should speak 
to vindicate himself. ‘‘ See,” says Ruskin, ‘‘ how gen 
eration after generation of the youny rush sanguine into 
the arena, generation after generation of the old atep weary 
into the grave ; how the beauiifu! and the noble are cut off 
in youth, while the stained and mean drag their ignominy 
through a long career. Look at the pains and priva- 
tions that harden the tender heart but do not soften the 
stubborn will ; the virtues that dig theirown grave; the 


light that leads astray.”” Why does not God speak out: 


to reassure us ? 
I do not presume to account for all this silence of 
Gd. He need not hasten to vindicate himself. 


‘ Let us wait God’s instant, men call years.’’ 
He has tr:finite tim: in which to disclose his wonder- 


working ways ; asthe clouds of the summer sky are 


absorbed and Jose themselves in the deeps of the azure 
dome, so the clouds and darkness which are around 
about his throne will melt away in the mighty vault of 
eternity. But I may remind you that where you com- 
plain of the silence, others have heard tones that were 
not of earth, When we do not hear, the fault may lle 
in our disqualified ears. A voice of God may really 
comet us, but {if our hearts are dulled and sodden we 
will not recognize it as divine ; it may seem to us little 
more than the muttering of thunder. Read Robert 
Browning to a gleesome and thoughtless child ; he hears 
indeed with the outward ear, but he is incapable of ap 
preciating the truth which {is behind the words. He 
does not hear Browning at all only a number of sen- 
tences uttered in a certain succession. In order to 
understand, there must be certain qualifications of mind 
and heart. So God may really speak, and yet man may 
not hear, or, hearing, may misinterpret and miscon- 
celve. It is this fact which gives point to the frequent 
admonition, ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Let me remind you of some of the voices of God 
which may be heard by those who have ears to hear 

Nature {is a great presence-chamber of the Daity, re- 
verberating with voices which speak of the power and 
goodness and wisdom of God. ‘‘ The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor lan. 
guage where their voice is not heard. Their line is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words to the end of 
the world.” The earth is full of messages which speak 
to the reflecting mind. Every form of nature on which 
we turn ur intelligence seems to be so made that it 
means something, and suggests comething beyond Itself. 
To a soul that lies open to the mute messages of the 
world there is ‘‘a presence which disturbs us with the 
sense of elevated thoughts’ There is ‘‘ something in 
the meanest flower that blows which wakens thoughts 
too deep for tears.” 

- The God who speaks to us in nature has also ad- 
dressed us in the clear imperatives of his Moral Law. 
These words sownd jike God ; there is a tone of author- 
ity and majesty fo them. The shadow of heaven’s 
scepter is uponthem. The instinct of the human race 
owns that it was not Moses, but ‘‘ God,” who ‘‘ spake 
these words, saying.” 

In History, too, God speaks. War and peace, the 
rise and fall of dynasties, discovery, commerce, art, 
science, the ferment of soclety, are but successive hiero- 
glyphics which spell out a vast plan of God. The rock- 
ing of human unrest is the throb of Omnipotence that is 
carrying this globe upon its heart, 


To those who have ears to hear, History speaks with 
my riad tongues. 

I need not say how God speaks to ua in the Sacred 
Scriptures. By an almost untversal consent the visest 
and best have owned that these sages and seers, these 
poets and prophets, these historians and teachers, were 
the mouthpieces of the living God. The words of this 
Book seem to carry the witness in themselves. 

And let us remember that, whatever question we may 
have about the veritable voice of Goi in thts Book. 
there Is one Voice which has spoker too clearly to be 
unbeard. ‘‘ God, who at sundry times and ‘n divers 
manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, bath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son.” ‘* He epake as never man spake,” and made the 
tflence which arches the world grow vocal with the 
loftiest thoughts of God and the hollest conceptions of 
im mortality. 

In nature, then, in history, in the moral law, {no the 
human eonscience, in the Scriptures, and by Jesus 
Christ, God has spoken and sti)! speaks ‘o men To 
ears bent to listen, and to discerning hearts, these voices 
are clear and articulate. But while these unearthly and 
mystic communications are made to us, there are many 
who cannot be sure that they sare really voices of God 

Many, for instance, who stand in the presence ot Na 
ture, and feei clearly enough that she !{s speaking to us, 
will say that her voice {s nothing more than thunder. 
The climbing sap, the blossoming trees, the vagrant 
wind, the booming surf, the wavirg barvest, that spesk 
to the reverent soul of the immanent God, are to them 
only the manifestations of blind and insensate Force. 
That which ‘‘climbs to a soul’ {in graes or flower {s 
only a law of botany. The orderly recurrence of the 
seasons bespesks nothing of the fidelity of God ; ft illus- 
trates only a phase of astronomical! science The spar- 
rows are not messengers of trust, but creatures of Instinct 
that fatten when the wheat crop good. All the glad- 
ness and beauty of the world is but the ‘‘ survival of the 
fittest.” The evidences of design are no tokens of the 
divine working, only illustrations of the way in which 
things ac juet themselves to their environment. Sothere 
are two ways of interpreting conscience and the moral 
law. To one it isthe woice of God; to another it fs 
only the deposit of experlence {in the aggregate con. 
sciousness of the race. Right is only the expedient ; 
wrong the inexpedient. The stern {imperative of duty, 
the sullen reverberations of remembered wrong, are only 
a form of thunder in the human constitution. They 
that violate the laws of nature and of Gol tn thetr 


bodies and their hearts feel the scourge of the in- 


dignant Avenger in blasted feelings and shattered 
nerves But many an onlooker fails to hear the voice 
of outrage justics, and finds in the bitter consequences 
of outrageous sin nothing more than certain physiolog- 
ical consequences. It is the anger of an insulted God, 
but those who stand by say that it is only thunder. 
History isto many a thoughtful student the evolution 
of a mighty plan. ‘‘ Through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs” Themivhty banks between which the 
stream of the world’s life flows were carved by the 
hands of Omnipotence. Cyus liberating the captive 
Jews, and Alexender spreading the Greek tongue, and 
Paul whose master mind gilded the dome of the Acrop- 
olis and the marbles of the Forum as {if a new luminary 
had risen where the tinge of sunset was already begin- 
ning to fall, and Luther in Germany. and Cromwell in 
England, and Washingten and Lincoln in A merica—-all 
these were accomplishing, not what they were thinking 


of, but what the unwearlfed God was intending. It is. 


not difficult for us to hear a voice of God in history, or 
to discover what he has been saying. 

History is not a fortuitous play of evil and good, a 
stream that seethes and froths and foams in its mad 
rush ; there {is a solemn and impressive earnestness In it 
all. There is the travail of some mighty soul behind it, 
struggling with it to be satisfied. But there are those 
who can look out upon it, ard see no Providence, but 
only the swarming and the clashing of successive gen- 
erations on a gigantic ball of dirt, and, like those who 


stood around the Lord and heard the majestic voice — 


which assured him that Heaven was keeptig Its vigil 
over him, can yet say thst the voice fs only thun- 
der. Or, if this seem too bald, others may ‘ay, it is 
not all purely naturalistic [tis more than mere thun- 
der; an angel speaks’ History {s not ar f!ncoherent and 
meaningless sequence of events I[tis more than that. 
There is ‘‘a stream of tendency which makes for 
righteousness” But call us not superstitious if we 
think we hear the tones of the invisible Adonaf along 
the reaches of time. Weclafm that there {s no neces- 
sary reason why we may not be as near to tr ith as they 
who describe all that history has to tell them as mean- 
ingleas thunder, or at best the voice of an angel. 

What shall be said about this Book, which, more defi- 
nitely than anything else, we may call the Word of God ? 


To many, though it is a very remarkab!s book, it is 


only a natural product of the human mind. It is not 
God’s voice ; it is only thunder, something that makes a 
solemn and awe-inspiring sound, but which can all be 
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accounted for by conditions which are associated with 
the earth. The impressive annals of Moses, the splen- 
dor of Job's impassioned imagery, the faith, the pen!- 
tence, the aspiration of the sweet minstrel of [srael, the 
ardor of Isalah’s dreams, the serene and unearth! y words 
of Him to whom the universe held no mystery und the 
heavens no uncertain or unfathomed deeps, the clear 
and conclusive logic of Paul, the pomp of John—all 
this is but a natura] though phenomenal outburst of 80 
many phases of human genius—only thunder, and not 
the voice of God at ail. 

There {s another way in which God speaks—by the 
still, small voice of the Holy Ghost. In hours of solt- 
tary musing, {on the sequestered chambers of sickness, 
in moods of earnest thought, when we sweep the years 
behind and glance on before into the unexplored future, 
we hear voices that sound like the accents of God. We 
seem to be strangely haunted by the Eternal Mind. We 
experience strange stirrings of religious feeling and 
desire, and vague yearnings after a better life; and if 
we will but shut out the clangor of the world, and attune 
our ears, we will recogniz3 that it is God speaking to 
the spiritual soul within us. But there are those who 
catch the echoes of these notes, and are ready with an 
interpretation which would take away all their heavenly 
character. It is only faint thunder, a disturbance of 
our self-complacency. The moan of penitence, the sigh 
of desire, the plaint of unrest, are but forms of un- 
health. The Holy Ghost can be explained away by 
dyspepsia, and the spiritual homesickness which has 
been excited by the far-off calls of the heavenly Father 
can be antidoted by a tonic. 

The misconceptions which men form of the various 
parts of theologic truth afford us still other illustrations 
of our text. S‘mple and heavenly truths are mifscon- 
ceived and refracted into such shapes as will fit into the 
Calvinistic or the. Arminian scheme cf doctrine. God 
commands simple fidelity to his will, but our good 
Friends understand bim to say something about a drab 
coat and a peculiar hat. He requires that we shall wor- 
ship him in epfrit and in truth, but we interpret his 
voice as enjoining some particular form of ecclesfastical 
organization. We support our particular form of church 
life by a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ whereas the Lord has 
said nothing which can be construed as a definite and 
exclusive indorsement of Presbyterlanism or Episco- 
pacy or independency. To symbolize ‘‘ the washing of 
regeneration,” God said ‘‘ baptize ;’ but to many ears 
this has sounded like ‘‘ immerse.” He said of the broken 
bread in the Holy Supper, ‘‘ This is my body;” but 
men have understood him to say, This is my actual 
flesh, or ‘‘the awfv] sacrifice of the altar.” 

God has given his authentication to the Bible as his 
book, but men have understcoi him to declare that the 
very words, the printing, and the polnting of the letters 
were directly dictated. He has said, ‘‘ This is life eter- 
nal, to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent ;” but not a few have understood 
this as equivaient to going through a few religious mo- 
tlons in certain conventional ways. He has laid upon 
us the law of self sacrifice, but there are those who make 
the sign of the cross on breast and forehead, and solace 
themselves that they have fulfilled the divine law. 
How poorly and imperfectly do we understand what 
God says to us! 

P these various lines of {llustration may euffice 
to exhibit the truth which finds expression in our text. 
God may really speak, but those who stand on the outer 
rim of spiritual experience hear only a kind of thunder. 

What is the remedy for these misconceptions and 
misinterpretations ? Evidently, everything depends on 
the understanding ear and heart. There is a spiritual 
faculty which may be either obtuse or sensitive. With 
spiritual intelligence we may either recognize it as a 
voice from heaven, ora reluctant and rebellious heart 
may question it, explain it away, reduce {t to the plane 
of the natura) and the human. 

It is not God’s silence, it {s our obtuseness and mis- 
conception, of which we should complain. Let us 
guard against crude fancy, against obstinate prejudice, 
against perverting feeling, all of which modify our 
hearing. 

Our hearts, moreover, must be trained to listen for 
what the holiest purpose and sublimest thought are 
likely to mean. There must be no prepossession against 
the possibility of heavenly voices, nor should we be too 
ready to cal] it thunder when we hear some unearthly 
strain. We must be prepared to believe that the morn- 
ing light is more than a chemical glare, and that the 
voice of duty and the note of hope are more than the 
vibrations of physica] nerves. We must regard this 


‘world snd our lives as more than the products of a 


great lcom of material forces, and remember that while 
we are on one side of the veil of things, the Living God, 
our Father, js on the other—and then shall we be pre- 
pared to antic'pate a heavenly voice, and listen, day by 
day, in reverent and expectant attention, for its tones. 
We sha)! know that itis more than a throb in the 
bosom of a thundcer-cloud, that it is a trueand artic- 
ulate voice of God, when we come aleo into a genuine 


spiritual sympathy with Christ. Sympathy, insight, 
responsiveness—t hese are essential conditions for right 
interpretation. Do .es not the poet, the painter, the 
sculptor, atk that men shall be animated by feelings 
correspondi.g to his own, and complain that by others 
he is not understocd ? If the works of men are to be 
interpreted by kindred intelligence and sffeciton, can 
we doubt what is the qualification and what the dis- 
qualification for understanding God ? 

It was not they who stood close to Christ who 
said that it thundered, but those whu hovered on the 
rim of the crowd. Those who press nearest the Lord 
will make no mistake in catching the words which 
heaven sends. 

How much they miss who hear no voices of God, to 
whom this world is a great chamber of tilence, save as 
it gives back the echoes of our laughter or our crying ! 
The utter desolation is ilke that of a child which was 
lost in the Yosemite Valley ; it had wandered off into a 
remote defile of the valley, and as twilight began to 
atea] over the solemn walla of rock, the bewildered child 
felt a sudden pang of loneliness and terror ; but the cry 
for father, the sob which comes up from its sinking 
heart, is echoed by those still and imnassive cliffs, 
mocking its fear and desolation. So do the mighty 
walls of this solemn universe rise on our either hand, 
echoing only our human thoughts and feelings, and, to 
ears unopened and untrained, giving back no reverber- 
ating notes of the heavenly Father's voice. 

But we have the solace of a better faith. The forms 
of nature besepeak the handiwork of our God; the 
world becomes the very chamber of his presenre, till 
the reverent soul, like young Samuel in tbe holy place 
of the temple, is ready to excisim, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth.” He addresses us through his 
providence and by our experlence. He whispers his 
insp'rations to our hearts He tells us plainly which 
way home lier, and sustains and cheers us by his prom 
{ses ti!] we stand at its portals. 


FROM HARPOOT TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


FTER many years of talk, and a few spasmodic 
A efforts at road-bulilding on the part of the Turkish 
Government, a good wagon road has at Jast been made. 
The wagons in use are springless, but a little ingenuity 
can provide a spring seat. Even without the seat this 
mode of travel is a vast improvement upon the old, 
weary method of riding on horseback, especially for 
feeble ladies and forchildren. The making of the road 
has increased the amount of travel, and this has led to an 
improvement in the xhans or stopping-places, so that 
the journey to the Black Sea bas been made with far 
greater comfort than ever before. 

Despite the growing poverty of the people, the mis- 
sionary work in Harpoot is unusually encouraging. 
There is a growing interest in education. The leaven 
of the Gospel is spreading among the members of the 
old Armenian Church, and we are not without hope that 
it will yet become # reformed church. Among the 
Protestants religion is becoming a more etertous bust- 
ness, and along with their increasing inability to pay for 
the support of the Gospel fs an increased readiness to 
practice self-dental for its support. 

Our friends in Sivas, with only one family and one 
single lady, are in serlous danger of breaking down, aud 
ought to be reinforced at once. There isa large party 
in the old church who are truly evangelica), and who 
hold regular preaching services on the Sabbath, and 
during the week, like Protestants. The Government 
had closed their place of worship at the time of our 
visit, but they had the promise of being allowed to go 
on. This movement is full of hope, because it shows 
that there is a strong and earnest party who are seeking 
to bring the old church back to the eee of the 
Gospel 

At Marsovan a new college—‘‘ Anatolia College”—has 
been started under the most favorable circumstances. 
The Collegiate Department has about fifty pupils, with 
about elgoty in the Preparatory Department. It is doing 
good work, but it needs an endowment. The congre. 
gation is one of the largest in the country, and the work 
in the outlying districts is hopeful. 

Here in Constantinople the annual meeting of the 
Western Turkey Mission is insesston. The spirit of the 
meeting is unusuaily hopeful. There {s nothing startling 
to report, but there appears to be a quiet, steady growth 
all along the line. At last the work among the Greéks 
is opening. In Smyrna the Greek work is very encour- 
aging. The Greeks are exceedingly sensitive for the 
honor of their own Church, so they are raising violent 
opposition to this evangelical movement, and are perse. 
cuting those who come out from the Ciurch. There 
seems, however, to be a thoroughly spiritual basis to the 
present movement, and it is likely to go puneny for- 
ward. 

{ may say, In a word, that the laborers in Turkey have 
not for several years been so full of hope as at present. 


H. N, Barnum. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, May, 1887. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


According to the latest dispatch received by the Amer- 
fean Board, the cause of the arrest-of the Rev. Edward T. 
Doane, & missionary in the Caroline Islands, was that he 
was charged by some urscrupnolons foreign traders with — 
inciting the natives to disobey the Governor. The Governor 
summoned Mr. Doane and asked him if he was innocent or | 
guilty. The accused answered that he never in his life ad. 
vised the inhabitants to be disloyal or disobedient. The 
Governor, however, credited the misrepresentations of the 
traders, and the missionary was imprisoned. The Spanish 
Government has been asked by the Department of State to 
closely investigate the Rev. Mr. Doane’s case. 


- 


The suffering at Adana, of which we have already spoken 
more than once, continues. A letter received in Boston 
from the Rev. G. F. Montgomery says: 

‘*The famine sufferers have increased quite beyond our ability 
toaidthem. The municipal council of Adana, not able or will- 
ing to help the poor, and wishing to show as small a number as 
possible, ordered an enroliment of only the poorest, those who 
had sold everything out of the:r houses, even to the beds under 
them, and the enroliment reached 8,(00 souls. The bitter ery 
cones to us also from Tarsus, Koozlook, Missis, and many other 
towns and villages. The number to be added will reach 60,000 
or 70,000. As yet the Government bas done nothing but make 
promises.”’ 

_ The officers of the American Board note for contribu 
tions. 


The Church of England official Y2ar-Book contains these 
statistics: Communicante, 1,181,915; Sunday school schol- 
ars, 1,667,000; baptisms—intant, 450,704: adult, 12 938; in- 
cumbents, 13 808; revenues, £5,003 935 ;° church butiding, 
restorations, endowments, parsonages, etc., 41,445,839 


Russia will celebrate the 00tb anniversary of the intro- 
duction of Christianity by the baptism of the Grand Duke 
Viadimir on July 15, 1888. 


The English Church Congress is to be held this year at 
Wolverbam) ton, and will meet in October. According to 
a preliminary programme issued by the local committee, 
the following subjects are to come under discussion : * The 
Priesthood of the Laity,’’ ** Child Life in Our Great Cities,”’ 
‘** Socialism,’’ **The Church and History,” ‘‘The Refor- 
mation Settlement,’’ and ‘‘ Elasticity of Worship.’”’ A series 
of workingmen’s meetings are to be held in connection with 
the Congress. 


The officers of the Salvation Army in India, it is said, 
now paint their foreheads with colors, apparently in imita- 
tion of the Hindus, who wear their caste marks in that 
conspicuous piace, 


Two hundred churches In Glasgow, Scotland, are banded 
together in mission work. In one district in that city there 
are sixty-four churches, fifty seven of which are in this 
work, turnishing 1,418 Christian men and women who carry 
the Gospel to every home in that locality. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The tenth summer school of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy has been in session last week and th’s. 
We shall give some account of its proceedings in our next 
issue. Among the speakers were Dr. Deems, the Rev. A. H 
Bradford, of Montclair, President I. S Hopkins, of Emory 
College, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, ex-President of eens, 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

—The newspapers continue to furnish candidates to Plym. 
outh Church, prominent among them being George Mac- 
donald, Joseph Parker, and Charles A. Torrey, of England, 
and Myron Reed, of Denver. Meanwhile Plymouth Church 
has not yet even decided the question whether it wil! attempt 
to get a pastor at once, or will provide for a supply of the 
pulpit for the present. 

—There is some discrssion in the local press concerning 
@ pos-ible union of the Manhattan Association and the 
New York and Brooklyn Association. As the latter body is 
an association of churches and the former is only a body of 
ministers, it is certain thatsome material changes would be 
necessary in the one or the other body to bring abont a 
union, which is possible in the fature, but not immediately 
probable. 

—The sessions of the International Missionary Conven- 
tion continued at the Thousand Islands last week. Dr. 
Hamlin made an interesting address on the relations of 
Russia to Turkey ard Buigaria, and the effect of present 
and possible future political complications on missionary 
work in Bulgaria. Bishop Hurst spoke eloquently of the great 
opportunity for missionary work in Mexico, and especially 
among the eight million native Indians there. One of the 
strongest speeches of the meeting was that by the Rev. 
W. H. Belden, lately engaged in missionary work in Bal- 
garia. His topic was, ‘* How to Arouse Interest among the 
Churches at Home in the Mission Work Abroad.’’ He 
advocated the adoption of the English system of simulta. 
neous meetings, which has already been initiated by Pres- 
byterians on this side of the water. The paper gave rise to 
a deeply interesting discussion of what is considered a 
question of vital importance, and many suggestive ad- 
dresses were made, in all of which the scheme of simulta. 
neous meetings as outlined in Dr. Belden’s paper was 
cordially seconded. Next year’s meeting is to be held at 
Clifton Springs. — 

—A subscriber in Philadelphia sends us the preamble and 
resolutions passed about a year ago by the Powelton Avenue 
Baptist Church in regard to church fairs. They set forth 
that the revenue gained by the church from fairs has cost 
too much ‘in time, labor, harmony, and spiritnal power.’ 
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After a vear’s experiment of existence without fairs, the 
‘church, ssys our correspondent, ‘‘is in better condition 
thanjever before, the benevolent contributions have trebled, 
and the pastor's salary has been increased.’’ 

—QOne result of the Saratoga Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion has been the establishment of several societies in Sara- 
toga itself. In the great Methodist church, of which Dr. 
Leach is pastor, the church in which the recent. convention 
was held, a most flourishing society has been organized, 
and there is now such an organization in almost every Sara 
toga church. 

—The anniversary of the Ocean Grove Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was observed on Saturdey and Sunday 
last. Amorg the speakers was the Rev. Dr. J. H.Thoburn, for 
twenty-eight years a missionaryin India. Dr Thoburn spoke 
of the work of this Society in educating young women. Fif- 
teen hundred dollars would keep on educating a young 
woman perpetually. He told of a mission where there were 
many Chinamen. These Chinamen said that if the Mis. 
sionary Society would give 6.000 to build a church they 
would give $6,000 more. The Chinese are not civilized 
enough to live in this country, Dr. Thoburn said, but they 
are helping on in the conversion of the world. Mrs. Tho- 
burn, a medical missionary of this Society, spoke of the dff- 
ficulties of reaching the women. The medical female doctor 
is a necessity in India, and it is of the greatest importance 
that she be a Christian. 

—Meesrs. Jones, Small, and Excell have met with great 
success in their Round Lake exercises. 

—The German Evangelical Aid Society of Brooklyn has 
raised $9,000 as a !oan to be used in expanding its opera- 
tions. 

: NEW ENGLAND. 

— Resolutions were adopted by the Universal Peace U nion, 
which held its annual convention at New London, Conn., 
last week, commending the arbitration of all industrial and 
international questions, asserting the natural rights of the 
Indian, and deploring the continuance of the military spirit 
at home and abroad. 

_—The Union Mission in Philadelphia has grown, under the 

charge of the Rev. R. F. Y. Pierce, from a membership of 
four hundred, three years ago, to one of sixteen hundred 
to-day. Mr. Pierce has just resigned the charge of the 
mission to engage in regular pastoral work. 

—The following bequests are contained in the will of the 
late Charles Merriam, of Springfield, Mass : To the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, $10.000 ; 
American Home Missionary Society, formed in New York 
in 1826, $10,000; American Sanday-School Union, having 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., $10 000; American Mis- 
sionary Association of New York, $3,000; American Bible 
Society, $1 000 ; American Education Society, $1 000; Cen- 
tral Turkey College, Turkey, $10.000, with $5000 addi 
tional for the medical department ; Children’s Aid Society 
of New York, $2,500 

—The Congregational church in Hillsboro’ Bridge, 
N. H, has largely increased in membership during the 
pastorate of the Rev. R. J. Mooney, who has recently 
accepted a call from the church in Hinsdale, N. H. A new 
chapel has been built. 

—The Congregational church in Worthington, Mass., of 
which the Rev. 8. 8. Hantington is pastor, has just laid 
the corner-stone of a new church edifice, to replace that 
destroyed by fire last spring. _ 

—The corner-stone of the new Highland Congregational 
Church at Lowell, Mass., was laid on Tuesday of last week. 
The principal address was made by the pastor, the Rev. 
8. W. Adriance. 


- —The Rey. William English and wife, of Essex, Vt., have. 


- received appointments under the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions to labor in Turkey, and ex- 
pect to sail for that country the last of September. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 


—A correspondent from Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
writes: ‘‘The Albnquergue Indian School], under the con- 
trol of our Home Board, suffered a loss by fire on the 11th 
inst. The building used as a dining-room, the laundry, and 
geveral storerooms filled with bedding and furniture, were 
totally destroyed, with all their contents. ‘The loss to the 
Board will exceed #3000, while the Superintendent, Pro- 
fessor Bryan, sustained a loss of about $500 worth of per- 
sonal property. The fire originated from the kitchen chim- 
ney, a spark igniting some dry material, and a gale of wind 
spreading the flames so that in half an hour all was con- 
sumed. Most of the chi'dren were at their homes for vaca- 
tion, but as they return in October provision must be made 
for them. To accomplish this money and supplies are 
needed at once. The time is short, and much {sto be done. 
The appeal comes at an unfortanate time, when our socie- 
ties are disbanded, but individuals may contribute directly 
and thus meet the pressing demand. The work accom- 
plished in the past by the school has been most gratifying, 
and it is specially important now to have it continued. The 
Board bas been trying to raise the money to finish the main 
building for the ecbool, and a generous response now will 
recover this loss to the Board and enable it to prosecute 
the work at Albuquerque in accordance with its plans.”’ 

—Wilford Woodruff, the new"head of the Mormon 

Church, is eighty years of age, and has always been a man 
of mediocre ability. He has been in hiding two years, and 
is still out of sight to all save the faithful. 
* —The eleventh Church Congress of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States will be held in Louisville, 
October 18, 19, 20, and 21. The topics for discuesion are: 
‘*‘The Function and Power of the Christian Preacher of 
To-day,” *‘Higher Education of Women,’ *‘ Proposal to 
Change the Name of the Church,’ “‘ Lay Co-operation in 
_ Church Work,”’ “The Historic Episcopate and Apostolic 
Succeasion,’’ ‘‘ What Should be the Basis of Representation 
the General Convention ?”’ 


AND Olurtuors. 
THOMAS H. BENTON.' 


Dramatically considered, Thomas Hart Benton was 
a striking figure; but fromthe statesman’s point of view 
his course was illogical, inconsistent, incoherent ; as 
often wrong as right, though fo it all, right or wrong, 
exhibiting the same dauntless courago and untiring 
energy. In manners and cratory Benton was a typical 
borderer, and never more happy than when engaged in 
pariisan controversy. In the rapidiy shifting but de- 
structive perfod of Andrew Jackson’s ‘‘reign” he was 
the great autocrat’s right hand man, and not even Van 
Buren could have been more serviceable. The two 
subordinates worked steadily together, and Benton, at 
least, never appeared so powerful as in his herculean 
efforts to stem the tide of popular criticism which 
threatened to overwhelm his chief. Two things, how 
ever, rafsed him above the common Jot of Jackson poll- 
ticlans : his wide and varied reading and acquaintance 
with history, and bis generous love for the Union. Oa 
many questions Benton exhibited a sturdy common 
sense where his colleagues went sadly astray. His love 
for the Union, the golden thread running through all his 
career, remained undiminished to the end, though at no 
time, not even when the angry pro-slavery sentiment of 
his own State had driven him from political life, did he 
have any just appreciation of the probiem which the 
nation was called upon to solve. 

The early life of Benton was {n part the average life 
of an energetic frontlersman in the first years of this 
century. His birthplace was Hillsborough. North Caro. 
lina (1782), and fn that comparatively cultured com- 
munity he grew up to be a student at the University of 
North Carolina; but before his course was completed 
hfs mother moved to the vicinity of Nashville, Tenn. 
The town ‘‘ was a raw, pretentious place, where horee. 
racing, cock fighting, gambling, whisky-drinking, and 
the various coarse vices which marfquerade as pleasures 
in frontier towns al! throve in rank Juxurlance.” In 
the shooting, stabbing, and dueling common even 
among judges and senators Benton bore a ful! share. 
One of his fights was with Jackson himself, the former 
being painfully wounded, the latter pitched out of 
doors. But this incident caused only a temporary 
break {n the friendship of the two men. In the war of 
1812 Benton served as colone! of volunteers under Jack 
son—the only noteworthy event to him betng the influ 
ence of the Hartford Conventten in strengthening his 
devotion to tbe Union. Entering heartily into the war 
spirit of the West, he regarded with great abhorrence 
the treasonable suggestions which that Convention was 
supposed to represent. How deeply rooted this feeling 
became Js evidenced by his steadfast opposition to every 
form of disunion, exhibiting a courage and consistency 
very valuable in more than one trying time. Shortly 
after the war he removed to Missouri. and soon became 
one of the foremost lawyers at the St. Louls bar— 
‘‘ where success depended Jess upon learning than upon 
push and audacity.” 

~The circumstances which gave the pecullar flavor to 
that perfod of American ‘history have passed so com. 
pletely away tbat it is hard to Imagine how anything of 
statesmanship could have emerged fromthe Western for. 
ests, much less how that statesmanship was able to wrest 
the control of the Government from the classic and po!- 
ished East. Yet while the East was growt!ng In culture, 
and politically wrangling over the subtleties of constitu- 
tional interpretation, ploneers were pushing boldly into 
the heart of the wilderness, and there, separated from 
the refinements of civilization, were building up a nation 
of far different temperament from that along the Atian- 
tic seaboard. coarse, quarrelsome, brawling, 
they were yet hardy and vigorous, intensely patr’otic 
and national, and keenly alive to their rights and privi- 
leges as citizens of a young and distinguished nation. 
While the rest of the country went calmly on {n the 
J¢ffersonien idea of the utter unlikelfhood of trane- 
Mississippi States for a hundred years, the active and 
restless spirits of the young West were already dream- 
ing of vast accessions of territory. Andrew Jackson, 
Davy Crockett, Sam Houston, and Peter Cartwright are 
types of the men who shaped this new civil{zation, and 
in their society Benton’s character was molded and his 
ideas of the importance of the West obtalned.- The 
story of this phase of Western history is depicted by 
Mr. Roosevelt in strong and graphic colors. 

Benton’s political career really began with the inaugu 
ration of the second Adams. He had been chosen to 
the Senate {fo 1821 as Misscurl’s first United States Sena- 
tor, but during the quiet years of Monroe's second term 
did little to attract public attention. He favored the 
Missour! Compromise, secured the passage of a Dill 
establishing a trading road from Misscurl to New Mex- 
ico through the Indian Territory, championed the 
measures for the removal of the Indian tribes, and sup- 


1 Thomas Hart Benton. By Theodore Roosevelt. American 
Statesmen Series. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


ported the extreme position on the Oregon questior 
But in the partisan and ‘‘ purposeless confiicts’’ waged 
against the administration of John Quincy Adams, 
Benton’s pecullar talents had free play. In the wran 
gle over the Panama mission he aliled himself for the 
time fully with the Southern extremists, declaring that 
diplomatic {ntercourse with Hlayti should not even be 
discussed in the Senate chamber, and that the United 
States ‘‘conld have no assoctation with republics who 
had black generals In thelr armies and mulatto senators 
in their congresses’ In the effort to vindicate Jackson 
he was one of the Genera!’s fiercest and most unreason. 
able champions. Every foolish and absurd charge 
against the administration was treated as sober truth, 
and to such a pitch did he work himself over the alleged 
wrong to Jackson that many of the charges are gravely 
repeated in bis ‘‘ View” published nearly thirty years 
afterward. So completely did he become identified 
with Jackson and his measures that all his energies were 
devoted to their service. With the exception of the last 
few years, the story of this devotion is the story of his 
life. 

His attitude toward the Back {illustrates ag well as 
anything the strength and weakness of his character. 
He was urfilnching in bis opposition to all forms of 
paper money, and was one of the earliest and most con- 
sistent members of the ant!-Bank orthodoxy. Whenthe 
war with Biddle came ke was from first to last the Pres 
ident’s champion, and perhaps no confiict in which he 
was ever engaged was more enjoyed. H!s own account 
of the storm consequent upon the removal of the de. 
posits is the one bit of picturesque writing in his two 
ponderous volumes.' Yet the whole war upon the Bink 
was as entirely uncalled for as anything Jackson ever did, 
and nothiog but his unparalleled personal popularity and 
the ‘‘ cohesive powerof public plunder” saved him from 
the justignominy which his sense!ess course merited. The 
loade quacy of the old system to meet the financial needs of 
the Government and the superiority of the independent 
treasury are now everywhere admitted. But this does 
not at all excuse Jackson's wanton interference with 
the financial sffairs of the country. In all this Jackson 
was doubtless inspired by Benton ; and when the Preal- 
dent’s course had at last brought down upon him the 


formal censure of the Sanate, bonton pursued the matter. 


with a dogged perseverance worthy a better cause, until] 
the obnoxious resolutions were publicly erased from the 
Senate Journal. In the nullification troubles he went 
further even than Jackson, and with Webster demanded 
the Force Bill and resisted the Clay compromise. 
Benton’s attitude toward the public lands was one of 
the most creditable things In his career. ‘‘ He utterly 
opposed the then existing svstem cf selifag land to the 
bighest bidder, . . . and objected to the establishment 
of an arbitrary mintmum price, which practically kept 
all land below a certain value out of the murket alto- 
gether. He succeeded in establishing the. pre-empiion 
system, and had thesystem of reuting public mines, etc., 
abolished ; and he struggled for the principle of giving 
land outright to settlers in certain cases” Strangest of 


all, he never, in theory at least, approved of Jackson’s © 


civil service proscriptions, and labored for the repeal of 
the four years’ tenure of cffice act. 

“Hig last years in the Senate were marked by a°manful 
resistance to the encroachments of slavery. Though 
eulog!zing Northern pro-slavery mobs, he voted for the 
right of petition, and resisted the aunexation of Texas 
from first to last. He cordfally supported President 
Taylor, and opposed the Clay compromise of 1850. But 
by this time he had drifted so far from the dominant 
pro slavery sentiment of his own State that he was de- 
feated for re election. : 

A circumstance which detracts from the value of the 
present volume Is the fact that Mr. Roosevelt had stored 
up so many general ideas on American history which 
he had never before been given an opportunity to share 
with the pubiic. Some sre refreshing, and have been 
nowhere more aptly stated ; others are remarkable only 
for their originality and perverseness. If a historian’s 
success is to be measured by the number of old state- 
ments and beliefs overturned, Mr. Roosevelt is doubtless 
entitled, from his own standpoint, to a considerable 
niche in the temple of fame. Hs attitude fs essentially 
combative. Apparently laboring under the impression 
that his peculiar mission {s to correct the errors of his 
predecessors, he has been led into an extravagance of 
statement which would otherwise have been avoided. 
The freedom with which he dogmatizes on every con- 
ceivab‘e subject, relevant and irrelevant, is more credit- 
able to his audacity than to his judgment. In the 
malo, however, he faithfully Intends to confine himself 
to a study of Benton and his times, and as often as he 
wanders from the subject to propound his own particu- 
lar views regarding Monroe's abiliiy, or the civil service 
of Adaws’s administration, or the characteristics of the 
Quaker citizen, or woman suffrage, or prohibition, or 
General Lee, as often he returns to Benton with a re- 
newed determination to connect him in some way with 


1 Benton’s “ Thirty Years’ View,’ I., 424. 
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them all. There is much good sense in what fs sald on 
the Indian question, and equally gocd is his statement 
that ‘' the separatist fecling is ingrained in the fiber of 
our race,” ‘is merely a perversion and distortion of the 
defiant and self-rellant spirit which is one of the chief 
of the race virtues; and slavery was partly the cause 
and partly merely the occasion of the abnormal growth 
of the separalist movement inthe South.” Oa the other 
hand, how anything could be more absurd than his 
lamentations over the decline of the milftary spirit in 
the Northeast fs difficult toimagine. This idlosyncrasy 
serves at least to explain his attiiude on the Oregon 
question, in which his warlike theorfes and his common 
sense have had a hard tussle, with victory alternating 
between the two. His orthodoxy in regard to the 
proper attitude toward England need give his political 
associates no trouble. The Ashburton Treaty was ‘‘a 
perfectly dignified and proper treaty for America to 
make,” because it met with the ‘‘ virulent hostility ” of 
Palmerston and his followers ! Nevertheless, Mr. Roose- 
velt insists that the Northwest Territory belonged to the 
United States as much as to anybody, and therefore 
ought never to have been given up. ‘‘ We should have 
bad hard fighting, to be sure, but sooner or later the 
result would have been {n our favor.” 

Mr. Roosevelt takes {ssue with the commonly preva- 
lent idea of the bearing of the Missourl Compromiee 
upon the politics e country, insisting that its effect 
was slight, and qu 
likely the real eign fi 
has somewhat misled historians as toits meaning and bear- 
ing at the time and afterward. But tbat which aroured 
Jefferson ‘‘ like a fre-be)] in the night” scunding the 
** knell of the Union ” could hardly have been regarded 
as a merely parifean controversy, with only a fictitious 
bearing upon slavery. Mr. Roosevalt’s theory is impor- 
tant if true, since it not only convicts the Abolitionists 
of the crime of wantonly stirring up sectional strife, 
but goes far to justify the epithets applied to John 
Quincy Adams by his enemies, and to make his whole 
struggle in Congress the freaks of a quarrelsome and 
vindictive old man. Fortunately, no one will suspect 
Mr. It ocsevelt of having’safd the last wcrd on the sub- 
ject. 

On the whole, it is both generous and just to say that 
Mr. Roosevelt as a historian partakes of the faults and 
virtues which cistinguish him as a politicfan. He ifs 
bold and dashing, and hss donesome astonishingly good 
things. Ills defects arise largely from a certsin lack of 
that dignity and polee which belong to the really strong 
men in politics or 


Franklin in Say By E dward E, Hale and Edward E 
Hale, Jr. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $3.) The nearly 
three thousand documents contained in the Stevens collec- 
tion of Franklin papers purchased by our Government in 
1882 have furnished a most valuable mass of material for 
the use of the historian. Mr. John Bigelow has already 
employed them with excellent results in the first volume of 
his edition of Frankiia’s Complete Works, now being pub- 
lished by the Patnams. In the present volume the authors 
undertake, chiefly by means of letters selected from the 
Stevens pipers, most of which are now published for the 
firat time, to give a connected account of the nine years 
spent in France by Benjamin Franklin as the representative 
of the Colonies. The story, however, is here brought down 
only to the close of the year 1781. It is intimated that 
another volame may be devoted to the latter part of the 
- period, which is certainly most deserving of full and careful 
treatment. A threefold purpose is served by the volume 
before us. It gives in detail, and with shrewd and sensible 
comment, the history of the diplomatic relations between 
France and America in our War of Independence; it pre- 
sents, incidentally, an interesting picture of French social 
and political life; and, finally, it throws new light on the 
sturdy individuality of Franklin himself. In its description 
of the aid given by France to our struggling Colonies by 
harboring our privateers, it brings out more clearly than 
ever the fact that the former country did, in point of fact, 
violate all principles of international law, of which viola- 
tion, however, we were of course quite justified in taking ad- 
vantage. The famous sea-fight of John Paul Jones is retold 
graphically and with the aid of some new documents. The 
treaty relations between France and England, the intrigues 
of the French Court, the question of the treatment of pris- 
oners, and many. kindred topics, are treated clearly and 
carefully. The volume centains many letters to or from 
Voltaire, Lafayette, Landais, Marat, John Jay, John 
Adams, John Hancock, and other notables of the day. 
There are four portraits of Franklin not to be found in 
other works. Altogether, the authors are to be warmly 
commended for the skill with which they have selected and 
arranged their material, and for the literary ability dis- 
played in the descriptive and connecting matter. 


No pleasanter or more cheerful record of vacation life has 
come to our notice thissummer than the Shaybacks in Camp, 
by Samuel J Barrows and Isabel C. Barrows (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1). It is a charming account of 
ten summers epent under canvas, in family camps, in small 
boats, and in log cabins. The readers of our able and enter- 
taining contemporary, the ‘‘ Christian Register,’’ know that 
its two editors possess in an eminent degree the faculty of 
writing brightly andattractively. In this book they give full 


yent to theirlove of innocent fan. Their chapters also contain 


many useful hints to those who propose to spend a summer 
vacation in outdoor wanderings. If anything could be more 
delightful than the fun contained in the book itself, it would 
be found in the humorous review which Mr. Barrows has 
given his own book in his own paper, in which he states 
that, to prevent the scandal of having his own productions 
abused in the columns of the paper he edits, he usually takes 
care to assign them to persons who would be sureto write 
favorable notices, but that the unfortunate disappearance 
at this season from Boston of almost every one of literary 
capaeity has forced him this year to undertake the task 
himself, and that he will endeavor to review the book in a 


kindly and sympathetic spirit. As a piece of light _——— | 


the whole review is delicious and inimitable. 


Fresh Bait for Fishers of Men. By the Rev. F. Barrows 
Makepeace and Four Others. (Boston : Congregational 
Sunday-School and Pablishing Soclety.) The effort to 
make the church helpful to all whom it can reach is receiv- 
ing the attention it merits, and this book contains the ideas 
of those who have worked successfully in this particular. 
Mr. Makepeace writes of the breadth of Christ’s ministry ; 
Dr. Gage gives hints from Germany ; the Rev. Smith Baker 
tells of the loneliness, homelessness, and d!scouragements 
of the working people in our cities ; Dr. Reuen Thomas nar- 
rates a chapter from his own experience with outsiders in 
providing a service which proved of great benefit ; and Mr. 
Bolton writes of the entertainment needed by the people. 
A chapter is also added descriptive of the People’s Course 
of Lectures in Andover, Mass. The great work of the 
church is to give the Gospel—nothing can take the place of 
that ; and, in our thinking, there is no bait for men so good 
as the Gospel itself. If men will taste, they will see that 
the Lord is good. But this additional work is worcby of 
careful consideration. 


Facts and Fictions of Mental /lealing. By Charles M. Bar- 
rows. (Boston: H. H. Carter & Karrick.) This book is of 
interest mainly because it gives an account of mapy in- 
stances in our own times and in history in which the mind 
has undoubtedly exercised a curative effect over physical 
troubles. Mr. Barrows is guarded in his expression of 
belief in the possibilities of mental healing, though evi- 
dently strongly inclined to believe in its future. His gen- 
eral position is expressed in the opinion which he quotes 
from Dr. Denison, of Williams College, that ‘‘the mind 
cure is nota dabbling with the black art ; it is simply expert- 
menting with a natural force. Something of an experi- 
ment, to be sure, for an invalid whose mind is not over 
robust, but a clean and honorable business withal.’’ From 
this point of view the author treats his subject in general 
with conservatism. It is evident that he has made a very 
thorough study ofthe topic. The large number of readers 
who just now seem to be so warmly interested in mind- 
cure, will-cure, and the like, will find much that is sug- 
gestive and novel in his book. 


Swiss Stories, from the German of Madam Johanna Spyri. 
(Boston : D. Lothrop Co. $1.) Madam Spyri is a Swiss 
lady, a resident of Ziirich. Her first story was published 
in 1880, when she was already fifty years old. It was at 
once recognized as the work of a most charming writer for 
children. It and its successors obtained a wonderful pop- 
ularity in the original, and have already been welcomed in 
this country in the translation by thousands of little 
readers. The present volume contains a dozen or more 
short stories, all giving graceful and pretty pictures cf 
child life in the Swiss mountains. The style of the author 
is delightfully pure and fresh, and there is a delicate sim- 
plicity about these little stories that reminds one at times of 
Hans Andersen. The translation, by Lucy Wheelock, is 
well done. 3 


Allan Quatermain. By H. Rider Haggard. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers ) We all know what to expect in an 
African romance by Mr. Haggard. This story shows leas 
power of imagination than *‘ She,’’ and less originality than 
**King Solomon’s Mines.’’ Like both of those books, it is 
woefully deficient in literary qualities. But, for all this, it 
is an exciting story, full of brilliant pictures of fighting 
and of Zulu heroism and impossible adventures. It has 
already attained an enormous circulation, and we doubt 
not that as long as Mr. Haggard’s powers of invention and 
of graphic story-telling continue he will find many thou- 
sands of readers. But it is not literature. 


A Game of Chance. By Annie Sheldon Coombs. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.) Perhaps we have expected 
too much from this novel as being the work of the author 
of that very clever and witty book, ‘‘ As Common Mortals.” 
At all events, it strikes us as decidedly inferior to the 
author's first book, though in some ways it will rank above 
most of the so-called summer novels. The story is at times 
unnatural and morbid. We believe the author is capable 
of much better work. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Count Lyof N. Tolatoi’s My Confession, just received from 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., of this city, is one of the most 
important books of the season. We reserve comment for 
the present. Besides the ‘* Confession ’’ the book contains 
Tolstoi's Spirit of Christ's Teaching, extracted from a large 
work in manuscript, the publication of which iu Russia 
has been forbidden.——Eleanor Kirk has compiled from 
the published works of Henry Ward Beecher a volume ot 
selections, short and long, called ‘* Beecher as a Humorist.”’ 
It is published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, of New York. 
We hope to give some extracts from it before long. —— 
D. Appleton & Co., of this city, send us Zhralidom, a sum- 
mer novel, by Julian Sturgis, neatly printed in a paper- 
bound edition ——From the same publishers comes an 
amusing little story by Edna Lyall, the author of ‘‘ Dono- 


van,’ etc.,, called The Autobiography of a Slander,— The | 


Curability of Insanity (G. P. Patnam’s Sons) is an essay by 
Dr. Jobn 8. Butler, of Hartford, Conn., one of our most 
experienced alienists. He urges particularly carefully in- 
dividualized treatment.——-Among the theological books of 
the week we find Gods Words to His Chiudren, a selection 
from the sermons of George Macdonald. The name of the 
editor is not given, but the publishers (Funk & Wagnalls) 

vouch for him as ‘tone of the best-known orthodox 
divines in Araerica.’’——Other books of a religious char- 
acter are, Vatural Law and Cospel Teaching, by the Rev. 
H. W. Morris, D D. (American Tract Soctety), and 7%e 
Christ in Life, by J. L. Batchelder (Chicago: Pablished by 
the Auther)——A new and enlarged edition of Peter 
Henderson’s /7’ractical Floriculture has jast been issued by 
the Orange Judd Company.——The Appletons have just 
brought out a new Physical Geography, extensively illus- 
trated with engravings and colored plates. The text has 
been prepared by ten writers, each an expert in some 
branch of science. Professor J. D. Quackenbos is the gen- 
eral editor ——Another school book from the same firm 
is Stories of Heroic Deeds, by James Johonnot. It is in- 
tended as a schoo! reader, and contains many tales of hero- 
igm simply and attractively told.— Shi/l/aber's Cook 
Book (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) alms to give simple and 
practicable rules for common use. The author, Mrs. 
Shillaber, is, we take it, the wife of ‘“‘ Mrs. Partington,”’ 
who furnishes an amusing introduction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The capit.] to start the proposed half-penny daily paper 
in London has already been raised. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has prepared a new edition 
of his ‘** Virginibus Paerileque,’’ long out of print. 

—Mr. George W. Cable has been invited by the Trustees of 
the Fairmount Ladies’ College, Wichita, Kan., to take the 
position of President in that institution. 

— Professor Mahaffy will publish in the autumn, through 
Macmillan & Co., a work entitled ‘‘Greek Life and Thought 
from the Macedonian tothe Roman Conquest.’’ 

—Some unpublished lctters from Luther to Brenz, and 
five from Melancthon to the Swabian reformer Lachmann, 
have been found in an old desk in a school at Heilbronn. 

—‘' The Universal Tinker’’ is the name of a new journal 
for amateur workers, iaventors, cabinet-makers, and the 
like. It is a good idea, and seems to be well carried out. 

—We have received the first issue of an American edition 
of the ‘*‘ Illustrated London News,’’ printed by the Illus- 
trated News Company of this city (Potter Building) from 
duplicate plates furnished by the London publishers. 

—A new volume of poetry by Mr. Robert Louie Stevenson, 
whose ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’’ is his only other 
essay in this branch of literature, will be published imme- 
diately by Charles Scribner’s Sons, simultaneously with its 
appearance in England. The title of the book is ‘* Under- 
woods.”’ 

—Mr. Swinburne having referred to Theodore Watts as 
“the first critic of our time—perhaps the largest minded 
and surest-sighted of any age,’’ the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ”’ 
remarks: ‘‘Mr. Swinburne’s private address is, we may 
add for those whom such things interest, care of Theodore 
Watts, Esq., Putney.”’ 

—A monument to the memory of Charles Reade was un- 
veiled in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, two weeks ago, in 
the presence of relatives and many friends. It isa white 
marble medaliion, and bears the following inscription: 
“To the memory of Charles Reade, D.C L. Born June 8, 
1814; died April 11, 1884. Author, dramatist, journalist.’’ 

— The Illustrated Christian Weekly ’’ has been transfer- 
red from the American Tract Society to Mr. W. J. Canfield, 
of this city, who will continue to publish it ‘‘ substantially 
on its present basis of doctrine and morals, of literature 
avd art, of an unndenominational living and practical Chris- 
tianity.”” The Rev. O. A. Kingsbury will continue to have 
the chief editorial charge. 

—The Century Company are about to issue ‘‘ Aids to 
Common Worship,” a book of services, including responsive 
readings, chants, hymns of praise, etc., for each Sabbath 
in the year. It will include services for the reception of 
church members, baptism, communion, etc. It is the work 
of the Rev. Richard G. Greene, of Orange, N.J., who has 
been engaged upon it for many years. 

—That indefatigable indexer, Mr. W. M. Griswold, has 
begun the publication of ‘‘ The Novel List,’’ indexing new 
or comparatively new novels, and characterizing each 
according to the opinion of either the “‘ Athenzum,’’ the 
** Critic,” the ** Nation,” or the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” By 
an ingenious arrangement of symbols and letters consider- 
able information is conveyed in a single line. 

—Meler Goldschmidt, the Danish poet, novelist, and jour- 
nalist, died last week in London. He was nearly sixty- 
eight years old, having been born in October of 1819, on the 
island of Zealand, in Denmark. He is best known to Eng- 
lish readers by his novels, ‘‘ The Jew,’”’ ‘‘ Homeless,’’ ‘* The 
Heir,’’ ** The Rock,’’ ‘‘ Love Tales from Many Lands,” and | 
a number of smaller tales, nearly all of which have been 
translated into German and English. 

—Mr. Oliver Johnson corrects a current paragraph which 
states that ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was written at Mrs. 
Stowe’s recently burned house at Andover, Mass. ‘“‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,’”’ he says, was certainly not written at 
Andover, but at Brunswick, Me., where the author’s hus- 
band was at the time professor in Bowdoin College. My 
authority for this statement is a lady sitting before me as I 
write, to whom Mrs. Stowe herself read the major portion 
of the great novel while it was yet in manuscript. She was 
a resident of Brunswick down to the time when the work 
appeared in book form. Subsequently, when Mr. Stowe 
was called to a professorship at Andover, the family re- 
moved to that place and to the house just destroyed by 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Frederick R. Marvin was {installed as pastor 
of the First Church at Great Barrington, Mass., 
on August 10. 

—D. K. Nesbit, of Greenfield, Mass., has been 
called to the pastcrate of the Firat Church of 
Peoria, 

—George Belsey, of the Church at Lead City, 
Dak , has resigned, and will go to England to 
engage in evangelistic work. 

—The statement that the Rev. W. C. Curtis, 
of Richmond. Me., had accepted a call from 
Whately, Mass., is incorrect. 

- —William Parker was ordained at Oswego, 
‘Ill., on August 4. 

-—E. L. Gager has been appointed Chaplain of 
the State’s Prison at Weathersfield, Conn. 

—Amos Holbrook, of Windham, Vt, has re- 
signed. 


PRESHYTERIAN, 


—A.K. Bates, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has re- 
ceived a call from Watkins, N. Y. 
—P. S. Allen, of Warren, Pa, accepts a call 
to Lawrence, Kan. 

—W. E. Archibald was lately installed as 
pastor of the church at Silver Cliffs, Col. 

—D. L. Munro, of Bay City, Mich., bas resigned. 

—Gilbert Gordon, thirty years pastor of a 
church in Louisville, Ky., died lately at Or- 
lando, Fla. 


OTHER CHI RCHES, - 


—F. F. Rice, of Springfield, N. H , has received 
a call from the Universalist church in Marlboro’, 
Mass. 

—B. K Pierce, DD, has resigned the editor- 
ship of Zion's Herald,’ and will be succeeded 
by the Rev. Dr. D. A. Goodsell, of New Haven, 
Conn. 

- _J. L. Egbert, of Lynn, Mass., has been 
elected reetor of St. Michael’s Church, Marble- 
head. 7 

—C. H. Plumber is to become rector of the 
Episcopal church at Lake City, Minn. 

—Samue! Baker, Jr., pastor of the Baptist 
church at Austin, Ill., dled in that place on Au- 
gust 16. 

—E. Van Loo was last week installed pastor 
of the Sixth Refermed Church at Paterson, 
N J. 

—Reuel H. Tuttle, formerly rector of Grace 
Chureh (P. E.), Windsor, Conn., died in that 
place on August 13. 


EX-GOVERNOR MORGAN AND UNION 
SEMINARY. 


In a psper on the Jate Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, recently read before the Brook 
lyn Clerical Club by the Kev. Spencer 8. 
Roche, he gald : 

Tt was in great part by his ready In- 
terest, his quick sympathy, his abounding 
soulfulness, that he acquired such In- 
fluence over other minds—among the 
number some of the wealthiest and most 
beneficent Christian gentlemen of New 
York. The papers have stated that the 
present site of the Union Seminary was 
obtained from ex G»vernor Morgan at a 

large discount. This is not accurate. Ip 
conversation with Dr. Hitchcock I re- 
celved the following account. After 
examining the entire upper part of the 
city, he decided in favor of the present 
site, then owned by Mr. Morgan. On 
communicatiog his views to a number of 
prominent persons, he found that the pur- 
chase for the Seminary of such costly lots 
was considered impracticable. He was 
advised to secure a location farther up 
Fourth Avenue, and at the foot of the 
hill. He went boldly upto Mr. Morgan 
and said: ‘ The lots we want and should 
have, the very ones the Roman Catholics, 
with their appreciation of the advantages 
of position, would take for such a pur- 
pose, are your lots; they crown Lenox 
Hull, and would give us a monumental 
for all time ’ 

"Mr, Morgan sald, ‘What is the price 
of the other Jots they urge you to buy ?’ 

‘¢* One hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars.’ 

‘*¢ And what does the agent ask for 


mine ?’ 
Two hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand.’ 
‘** You must pay the price ; I carnot go 
back on mg agent. 
for subscriptions ?’ 


‘Dr, Hitchcock handed {t. For a mo-| 


ment the mililonaire seemed to calculate ; 
then he wrote, ‘ E. D, Morgan, $100,000,’” 


Have you your book } 


GRANT'S (Alum Powder) *. 
RUMFORD’S, when fresh.. 
HANFORD’S, when fresh... 
REDHEAD’S 
CHARM (Alum Powder) #... 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) ¥. 
CLEVELAN D'S(shortwt.4oz. 


DR. 
LEWIS’ 


HECKER’S 


Milwaukee, (Contains Alum.) 


BULK (Powder sold loose)... 
RUMFORD'S, whennotfresh 


the market. 
stance. 


it is composed are pure and wholesome. 


the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1473 ; 


Health all over the world. 


tage of better work. 
fair-minded person of these facts. 


ing that they have any value. 
are to be avoided as dangerous. 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


“T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. 


COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 


, 
va 


PIONEER (San Francisco)... 
SNOW FLAKE (rof’s)... 


PEARL (Andrews & Co)..... EZ 


at 


“T nave tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the 
n market, and find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. 
of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and docs not contain either alum or 
phosphates, or other injurious substances. 


_ “It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is 


It isacream 
E. G. Love, Ph.D.” 


absolutely pure. 
Hi. A. Morr, Ph.D.’ 


“T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 
I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious sub- 
Henry Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


The materials of which 


8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer, Mass.” 


The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at 
at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the 
American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of 


Note—The above DiaGram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. 
A pound ccn of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
-more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the adyan- 
A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any 


This practical test for worth by 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree 
of strength than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicat- 
All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 
By ABBEY & MUNGER. 


By a happy thought, the above endearing name 
was given to a book containing the last compost- 
tions of Mr. A. J. Abbey, a <000 com pover of refined 
taste, a child lover and successful teacher, who has 
recently passed away, This new collection of the 
sweetest of children’s hymns and songs js likely to 
be received with great favor. 


35 cts.; &83.60 per dozen. 


Jehovah's Praise. 1.0. rmersos, is an 
entirely new and superior book for Chotre, Sing 
ing Classes, and Conventions. A large and at- 
tractive coliection of Sacred and Secular music 
for practice and Church Service, Anthems, and 
Hymn Tunes. ‘ 


Price, 81; @9 per dozen. 


Voices of Praise, Rev. CHas. L. HUTCHINS, 
occupies a high piace in the esteem of those who 
need a collection of music of convenient size, 
not difficult and of moderate price, to use in 
religious meetings and in the Sunday-school 
service. Everything is dignified and in good 
taste, yet there is spirit and brilliancy through 
out. Piease examine, 


Price, 40 cta.; 84.20 per dozen. 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C. H Drrsom & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST ISSUED. 


HYMNS FOR MISSIONS. 


Comoiled by Rev. Drs. Rainsford, Van De Water, 
and shackelford. 


CONTAINS 123 HYMNS AND TUNES, 
With Tunes, in Board Covera, at $25 per 100 Copies. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 3) cents. 


Words Only, Paper Covers, $5 per 100; in Cloth, $10. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, PUBLISHERS, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


OLOR SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


| Address 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine 8t., N. ¥. | 


#resident Hitchcock s 


The Newest Church Hymn: 
Book, and the Best. 


“The nearest to perfection.” 
The Christian Union, 


A. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
___Alland 113 William St, N. 


THE FALL OF BABYLON. 


A most magnificent and resplendent spectacu- 
lar, historical, and Biblical drama, indorsed by 
the clergy. press, and the intelligent public, and 
acknowledged to be the mightiest open-air sum- 
mer night's entertainment of any age, at SAINT 
GEORGE, STATEN ISLAND. Every evening 
at 8:30 (except Sunday). Admission, 50 cents: 
Grand Stand, 25 cents extra. Boxes. $6. No 
PERFORMANCE IN STORMY WEATHER. Transporta. 
tion facilities excellent. No overcrowding, 
confusion, or discomfort. Commodious Staten 
Island Ferryboxuts EVERY TEN MINUTES from the 
Battery, fare Palattal steamers Granp 
Repusiic and from 22d St.. N. R 
6:45; 10th St... N R.. 700; Pier 6. N. R., 7:15; 
Jewell’s Wharf. Brooklyn, 7:40 Round trip 
25 cents. PERFOKMANCE OVER BY 9:30; PATRONS 
HOME By 10. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


USE 


LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture 
from moths, keeps bedsteads free from bugs, and 
exterininates roaches, ants, and water bugs. It tis 
a powerful disinfectant and deodorizer for use 
in the sick room and for disinfecting water 
closets, privies, &c. Safe, convenient, and of an 
agreeable odor. For eale by all druggiste. Wm. 
H. H. Curvps, 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,© 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


(Vol. 75, No. 44% 
CONTAINS: 


Frontispiece. 


Illustration by ALrrReD Parsons for Words- 
worth’s fonnet, ** The River Duddon :” 
Riding in New York, 
By A Ripe>. Coplously Il'ustrated by T. pz 
Home Rule in the Isle of Man. 
By Ricuarp Wueatiey. llustrated ; 


Here and There in the South. IH. 
Along the Gulf, 
By Resecca Hanvine Davis. Richly Illustrated 
by W.H. Gipson ; 
Tony the Maid. Part I. 
By Brancae Howsrp. Illustrated by 
C.S. 

The South American Yankee. ‘Chili.’ 
By Wittiam Everoy Curtis. Fuliy Illustrated : 
Buccaneers and Marooners of the 
Spanish Main. Part Il. (Conclusion.? 
By Howarp Pyie. Illustrated by the Author: 


Moll and Virgil. 
A Story by R. M. Jounsrown. 


The Sons of the Steppe. 
By Dr. Henny Lanspett. With Ten Illustra: 
tions ; 


Illustrated by 


Nurse Crumpet tells the Story. 
By AMELIE Rives; 


Narka. ‘Part 1X. 


By KaTuLeeN O 


April Hopes. Part Vill. 
By W. D. Howe is; 


The River Duddon., 


Wordsworth’s Sonnet. Illustrated by ALrrep 
PARSONS 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Geonce WILLIAM Curtis. 

Commencement Season.—Public Responstbility 
for Municipal Corruption.—Tbe Renalssance 
of the “Glorious Fourth.”—Coliege Brawn 
and College Brain. 

Editor’s Study, 
By Dean Howe ts, 

Some Common Errors concernirg Popular Fic 
tion.—The True Democracy of Literature — 
The Thorougtiness of some of the Best Modern 
Fiction makes it appear Narr w.—Miss Wil 
kins’s Short Stories.—No Hope of Improvement 
from Criticism.— Recent Biographical Sketches 
and Reminiscences. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

_ Conducted by Cuartes DupLey Warner. 

The Modern Student's Aids to Development, — 
Reflections of a Philosophical Traveler.—Be. 
trayed by her Accent (Illustration by W. H 
Hype’.—Hard on the Consul.—In a New York 
Bobtail Car.—Pa and the (hildren.—An Amer- 
lean Datsy —A Juvenile Poem.—House-keep- 
ing Intelligence —Charles Lyell on the Sugar- 
maple.— Stories from Down East .—Texas Hap- 
penings. 


Feminine Perversity. 
Full page Illustration by George Dc Maurier. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Years 
Postage Free to Subscrivers in the United States or 
Canada. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.............. 
BHARPER’S YOUNG 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 
weeks)......... 10 00 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified, subscriptions 
qin witr the current number. 


wil be- 


ge” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mai! on receipt of Ten 
Cents for postage. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 


Approved by a!! Evangelical Denominations, 


Suxp 


T, WELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St., MY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 36, No. 8 


JnouirRING EKRIENDS. 


(Any rudecriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
flan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either throuch the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


In Professor John Fiske’s book, the ** Unseen World,’’ on page 
105, he, in speaking of the Jewish theory of the universe, says : 
* Above the earth is the firmament, which, according to the Book 
of Genesis, chap. i, 6. is a vast plate hammered out by the 
gods, and supports a great ocean like that upon which the earth 
rests *’ Will you be kind enough to state whether the Bebrew 
text permits of this transiation, and fs it a fair translation ? 

: E. A.M. 

We do not think this is a correct interpretation of the 
passage. I's true interpretation is afforded by Ruskin in 
the ‘‘Modern Painters’’(Vol. V., chap. The Firmament). 
The heavens (or firmament) as used in Scripture means 
generally, not the blue expanse above and beyond the 
clouds, but the cloud region itself. ‘* With respect to this 
whole chapter, we must remember always that it is intended 
for the instruction of all mankind, not for the learned 
reader only ; aud that, therefore, the most simple and nat- 
ural interpretation is the likeliest in genera! to be the true 
one. An unscientific reader knows little about the manner 
in which the volume of the atmosphere surrounds the earth ; 
but I imagine that he could hardly glance at the sky when 
the rain was falling in the distance, and see the level line 
of the bases of the clouds from which the shower descended, 
without being able to attach an instant and easy meaning 
to the words ‘expansion in the midst of the waters.’ 
And if, having once seized this idea, he proceeded to ex- 
amine it more accurately, he would perceive at once, if he 
had ever noticed anzything of the nature of clouds, that the 
level line of their bases did indeed most severely and 
stringently divide ‘waters from waters,’ that is to say, 
divide water in its collective and tangible state from water 
in its divided and aerial state ; or the waters which fa// and 
flow from those which vise and float. Next, if we try this 
‘oterpreta ion in the theological sense of the word heaven, 
and exam‘ne whether the clouds are spoken of as God’s 
dwelling place, we find God going before the Israelites in a 
pillar of cloud ; revealing himself in a cloud on Sinai; ap 
pearing in a cloud in the mercy seat; filling the Temple of 
Solomon with the cloud when its dedication was accepted ; 
appearing in a great cloud to Ezekiel; ascending into a 
cloud before the eyes of the disciples on Mount Olivet ; and 
in like manner returning to Judgment.’’ Mr. Ruskin refers 
to the following texts: Fxod. xifi., 21: xvi., 10; xix., 9; 
xxiv., 16; xxxiv,5; Levit. xvi., 2; Nam. x., 34; Judges 
y., 4; 1 Kings vill., 10; Ezek. 1, 4; Dan. vil., 13; Matt. 
xxiv. 30; 1 Thess. iv., 17; Rev. 1., 7. 


1. Was it possible for Jesus to commit sin when he assumed 
the human nature and lived in the world? 2. In Joaquin 
Miller’s poem, * With Walker in Nicaragua,”’ who or what was 
this Walter, and who or what were the men who composed the 
band of whom he was chief or leader? McL. 

1. Yes. Virtue is only possible when its opposite is pos- 
sible. No being can be righteous to whom sin 1s impossible. 
It would be conceivably possib/e for God to sin, that is, to 
violate the laws of righteouscess which are the laws of his 
own being ; if not, he would not be a free moral agent. But 
only as it would be possible for a perfectly pure woman to 
induige in impurity, or for one possessed of the soul of 
honor to do a cruel and dishonorable thing. The willof a 
free mora! sgent is not the slave but the master of his im- 
pulses : and since it is master, it is always conceivably pos- 
sil/e that it should change from its chosen course of life— 
whether from good to evil or from evil to good. 2. Any 
American cyclopedia will give you an account of William 
Walker, the adventurer and Nicaragua filibuster. 


Is there in New York or Brooklyn a reliable school of teleg- 
raphy J.F. 

A free class for women Is carried on at the Cooper Inati- 
tute. There are several schools in New York and Brooklyn 
in which telegraphy is taught for pay. It has been asserted 
‘n daily papers that some of these put forth exaggerated 
statements and false promises. Better consult some skilled 
operator. 


1. Where is the oldest church edifice in the United States 
situated * When lately on a visit to Hampton, Va., I saw in the 
guide-book that the Episcopal church there was the oldest, with 
one exception. I wish to know which isthe one older. Thedate 
of the one at Hampton is 1660. 2. Is there any book published 
giving an account of the work by revisers of the 1411 version of 
New Testament’ I mean a work similar to works we have at 
present on the Revised Testament of 1881, giving an account of 
why words, etc., were used and why changes were made W. 

1. The first church built in this country was at James- 
town, Va., settled in 1607; we believe part of the old tower 
is still standing. 2. Mrs. H. C. Conant’s ‘*‘ History of the 
Translation of the Scriptures into English,’ or J. H. Blant’s 
‘*Plain Account of the English Bible,’’ might meet your 
want in part. We do not know of a book that exactly 
answers your description. 


The *‘ Resolutions’ of Jonathan Edwards, numbered from 
one to seventy, are found in chapter iil. of the ** Memoirs,” by 
Sereno E. Dwight, as published in Bohn’s (London) two-volume 
edition of Edwards's Works. 


How many men were kiiled in the war of 1561-657 L. C. 
The number of killed was 61,362 ; 34,727 died of wounds ; 
153,257 of disease and exhausiion. 


The poem quoted in your issue of August 4, “Labor is life; 
‘tis the still water faileth,”’ etc., was written by Francis 8. 
Osgood. The line, ** Play the sweet keys would you keep them 
in tune”’’ belongs to a different stanza. In place of that lice in 
the stanza you quote the correct. words are, ** Flowers droop and 
die in the stillness of noon.” H. M. W. 


We are building little homes in the sand, 
We are making little rooms very gay ; 

We are busy with our hearts and our hands, 

8 We are sorry that the time flies away. 

Oh, why are the moments in such haste ? 
Oh, why don’t they leave us to our play? 

Our lessons and our meals are such waste | 
We can dine very well another day. 


We do not mind the tide coming in, 
We can make it a cunning little bed, 
Or leave our pretty rooms and begin 
Another pretty house ifn its stead ; 
We do not mind the sun in our eyes, 
Tho’ it makes such a dazzle of the world 
That we cannot tell the sea from the skies, 
Or look where the flying drops are hurled. 


Can any of your readers give me the third verse ? * 


Can some one tell me what the remainder of the poem by 
George Arnold is? The first verse, I think, is as follows : 
‘* Gray distance bid each shining sail, 
By ruthless breezes borne from me. 
And, lessening, fading, faint, and pale, 


My ships went forth to sea.”’ a FP. ©. 


**Mre. GP.” asks where the following lines are to be found: 
‘* Nothing is here for tears,”’ etc. 
They are by Milton, in ‘“*Samson Agonistes.’’ The Clarendon 
Press Series has a fine edition, bound separately ; Oxford, 1883. 
C. E. B. 

In your issue of Angust 4, 1887, I notice that’ E A.C." is 
making inquiry fora poem entitled ** General Warren’s Visit 
to the Country after an Absence of One Hundred Years.” If 
“E. A.C.” wiil send me full address I think I can farnish a 
copy of the poem called for. JOHN VARNUM, JR. 

PEACHAM, Vt. 

Will some one of your readers tell me where the expression 
* elbow-cousin’’ originated, and how far distant sucha relation 

The quotation beginning — 

** There is a firefly in the southern clime,” 
is on the 120th page of Bell and Daldy’s eighth edition of 
Bailey's ‘‘ Festus ”’ 

Will some one please inform me through the column of In- 
quiring Friends the manner of dress in Denmark, both male and 
female. L. B. 


Will The Christian Union, or one of its subscribers, inform 
me whether there is more than one kind of moth which destroys 
woolen: ? Some persons insist that only the ** B: ffalo moth” eats 
furs and woolens, and the “silver worm,’ or the silver grav 
worm, which I have all my life supposed to be a moth,is de- 
structive only to silk and paper. me WC. 


For several years I have been troubled with red ants in my 
refrigerator and pantry Ihave tried almost every remedy which 
I have seen recommended, but without success. At last a 
member of the family suggested fly paper. The idea seemed a 
good one, and I bought a sheet of the aticky, non-poisonons kind, 
and spread part of it onthe bottom of the refrigerator, placing 
squares of writing paper on it to form mats for the dishes, care 
fully leaving a margin too wide forthe ants to walk over; then 
I covered the rests for the shelves with strips of the fly paper, 
and everv part which by touching the shelves might form ahigh 
way forthe ants. By being careful to place the d'shes so that 
they would not touch the door when shut or the sides of the re- 
frigerator, I have had no trouble with them whatever. The sur- 
face of the paper shows that some venturesome ones have met 
their death, but they seem to have abandoned the place almost 
entirely now Ikeepsmall mats of the paper on my pantry 
shelves or anywhere that I am likely to want to place food, with 
the same success. E. V. B. 

INQUIRING FrIgND.—The Rev. Lyman Abbott's address before 
the Institute of Christian Philosophy on ‘‘ Some Phases of Mod- 
ern Skepticism ”’ will be published in ‘‘ Christian Thonght,”’ the 
bi-monthly organ of the Institute, from a stenographic report. 


Inquiry was made in a recent number for the ptblisher of 
**Crown of Thorns,’’ by Rev. Dr. Chapin. The Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, of Boston, are the publishers, as also of other of 
his works 


We have a letter for the author of ** Imperfect Critics,’ in our 
issue of August 11. Will be or she please send addresa 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


We heard of 8 case of real distress thai happened in 
church. The collection was being taken up, and one 
lady in anguish whispered to another: ‘‘ What shall I 
do? I have no change less than a ten cent piece !”— 
[Guild’s Kalendar. 


Ben : Perley Poore is still writing letters tothe Boston 
** Budget,” although he has been dead two or three 
months. Hugh Conway, who died nearly two years 
ago, still gets his short stories into certain papers. Once 
an editor, always an editor, seems to be the rule.—[ Ma- 
con (Ga.) Telegraph. 

The London cabmen recently sent a delegation to the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Matthews, asking that the number 
of cab licenses shall be limited. There are now fifteen 
thousand of them. The lot of a London cab driver, while 
he sits in a comparatively comfortable seat, is hard. Mr. 
Matthews promised to consider the application. 


A good story is told of our old friend, Dr. Cushman. 
He went to a barber during the recent heated term and 
said, doubtless with that well-remembered twinkle of 
the eye: ‘‘ Now, I want you to cut my hair as short as 
you would like a sermon.” On rising from his chair and 
ruefully surveying his bald and shining head, he was 
constrained to observe that the barber wanted no sermon 
at all —[Chicago Living Church. 


Young men blessed with mustaches who have pre- 


| 


sented themselves for ordination at Worcester, Eng., 


have returned to their friends shaven and shorn. This, 
says the ‘‘ Yorkshire Weekly Post,” is due to one of the 
B'shop’s chaplains being unable, notwithstanding every 
effort, to get up a passable mustache ; so, Jike the fox 
without tbe tail, he !nsists upon all candidates for ordi- 
nation at Worcester becoming forthwith mustacheless. 


A recent report of the Pasteur Institute states that out 
of 2 682 patients who have been treated 2 164 had been 
bitten by animals which were undoubtedly mad, and 
that out of these 2,164 only 29, or 1.34 per cent., died. 
Before the discovery of this method the lowest death 
rate for persons affected by rabies was sixteen per cent.., 
and the secretary of the institute claims that 317 
persons owe their lives entirely to Pasteur’s discovery. 


The gold held by the Treasury In its vaults at Wash- 
ington welghs 519 tons. If packed into ordinary carts, 
one ton to each cart, {t would make a procession two 
miles long, allowing twenty feet of space for the move- 
ment of each horse and cart. The silver in the same 
vaults weighs 7 396 tons. Measuring it in carts, as in 
the case of the gold, it would require the services of 
7 896 horses and carts to transport it, and would make a 
procession over twenty-one miles in length. 


At Emperor’s William’s recent visit to Gastein he 
fourd on his table a letter addressed in very large char 
acters, which proved to be from the hand of his five- 
year-old great-grandson William. An inclosure by his 
mother assured the fk mperor that no one had dictated or 
even looked at the letter, the first production of the 
writer. ‘‘1 fully belleve it,” the Emperor smilingly sald, 


‘*forif she had seen it she would not have allowed it 


to be sent. 
demands ” 


In six lines my great-grandson makes nine 


An international cremation conference is to be held in 
Milan in September of this year. Among the questions 
to which its attention will be brought will be those of 
legislation concerning the transportation of bodles from 
one country to another ; cremation and the preservation | 
of ashes, with especial reference to hygiene and legal 
medicine ; the technical, moral, hygienic, and econom!- 
cal aspects of different systems of cremation ; and proj- 
ects for international legislation with reference to lib 
erty at funerals. 


London ‘‘ Truth” says: ‘‘ The ‘Ruby’ match boxes 
of Bryant & May cost the company 24d. per 144 boxes. 
The women who make them have to find paste, hemp, 
and firing for drying purposes. They can gain, if skill- 
ful, 34. per hour, or less than 104. for twelve hours’ 
work. If they work eight hours per diem, and take a 
holiday on Sundays, they would realize the handsome 
salary of 33. per week. The company pays its share- 
helders above 20 per cent. dividend. This seems to me 
hardly a fair division between those who toll and those 
who do not.” 


DEATH OF DR. CURRY. 


HE Rey. Daniel Curry, D D., who died at his home in 

this city on Wednesday of last week, was one of the 
most eminent men in the Methodist denomination as pastor, 
teacher, author, and editor. His editorial connection with 
the New York ‘‘ Christian Advocate,’”’ the official organ of 
the Church in this section, dated from 1864. In his early 
life in the ministry he had charge of an academy at Macon, 
Ga., but even in 1844 his opinions on the subject of slavery 
were so earnest and so strongly expressed that he was 
obliged to leave the South. | } 

Dr. Curry, on his return to the North, became pastor of 
the Washington Street Church, Brooklyn, and after this he 
held the pastorates at the Fleet Street Church, Brooklyn, 
and at a church in Hartford. For nine months he was 
pastor of the Twenty-seventh Street Church, and was then, 
in 1855, elected President of the Indiana Asbury University, 
now the Du Pauw University. He held this position for 
two years, and on his return was pastor of the Thirty- 
seventh Street Church. He was elected to the General Con- 
ference in 1858, and aga'‘n in 1860, and he had been a mem- 
ber of every General Conference since that time, heading his 
deiegation in 1864 and 1568. 

Besides his editorial writing and innumerable contri>u- 
tions to religious and other publications, Dr. Curry’s liter- 
ary work included a ‘‘ Life of Bishop Clark,’’ the annotation 
of the American: edition of Southey’s ‘*‘ Lifo of Wesley,’’ 
volumes called ‘‘ Platform Echoes ’’ and ‘‘ Fragments,’’ and 
other works. 


RAMABAI’S WORK. 


N speaking of the little book put forth by the Pandita 
Ramabai and of her work we said last week that an 
American Committee should be formed to make arrange- 
ments for systematically assisting her. We are glad to learn 
that such a committee is to be formed at once. Among 
its members will be Phillips Brooks, E. FE. Hale, Dr. 
Rachel L. Bodley, of Philadelphia, Dr. Totheroh, Miss 
Frances E. Willard, and Lyman Abbott. It is proposed 
to have, distinct from the Association, a Board of Trustees, 
of strong business men, to attend to the financial matters 
here, and a similar board of co-trustees in India. The 
sum of $15,000 will be needed the first year of the school 
for the necessary building, furnishing, etc., after which 
$5,000 a year will cover all expenses, 
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FINANCIAL. 


’ The Bank of England did not raise its 
rate of discount from three per cent. this 
past week simply because money in the 
open London market is only about two 
per cent. Negotiations of large magnitude 
are reported as having been made in the 
forelgn market for capitalists here. It fs 
said that Jay Gould has placed about 
$12,000,000 of Iron Mountain 53 and of 
Missouri! Pacific bonds on his own 
account, for the purpose of raising money 
toconduct some new enterprise or effect 
some new scheme of consolidation tn the 
telegraph lines. It is also reported that 
{Important negotlations are taking place by 
rallway managers for the placing of loans 
on the other side for further development 
of their lines here. These negotiations all 
tend to weaken exchange and hasten 
shipments of gold—quite large sums of 
which have again been shipped this week. 
Furthermore, the season for the making 
of new cotton bills is now fully due, ard 
these will soon be created against the 
largest crop of cotton ever raised in this 
country. All these conditions sim at an 
extraordinary creation of sterling bills, 
which {it weuld seem would make the 
continuous and extensive shipment of 
gold thiscoming autumn Inevitable. Dur- 
ing this present month some $16 000 000 
of pension payments from the Govern- 
ment come due, which fact rrobably 
accounts for the very moderate amount 
of bonds which the Secretary of the Treas 
ury concluded to accept at the offerings 
on Wednesdsy—$2,500 000. He sees no 
need this month of making large pur- 
chases and thus enhancing the market 
value of four and a hal® per cent. bonds, 
when the release of money from the Treas- 
ury during August is to be £0 ample. 
In September. and from that time cn, 
the Treasury will accumulate, say, about 
$10,000 000 more than {t will psy out each 
month. It will be very easy forthe Govern- 


ment during these months to disburse this 


accumulation In the purchase of bonds 
without forcing such purchases, especially 
as holders of Governments are now com- 
ing forward to accept the Secretary’s offer 
to discount the Interest on all Government 
bond indebtedness for s{x months fn ad 
vance, amounting to $20 000 000 and over. 
With all these extra precautions, and with 
the gold imports to supplement them, {t {s 
hard to see how money {s going to be 
stringent this antumn, beyond the average 
stringency which is lable to take place 
during this coming busy season of the 
year. usual activity to be expect- 
ed, indeed is desirable, as it reflects the 
general prosperity of trade, which works 
a healthy demand all over the country. 

We hear no more about the corn crop 
failure; it is quite well understood that 
the scare about an alleged fallure was 
largely an invention of the bears in the 
stock markets to produce a temporary 
effect. We shall have a full everage crop 
of corn, and with our surplus holdings 
we shall be more than supplied with this 
staple, as usual. 

The great rallway earnipgs continue. 
The second week in August elchteen rafl- 
ways report gross earn'ngs of $1,707,004, 
an increase of $297 614, or over twenty 
one per cent. These figures, if representa- 
tive, are simply phenomenal, and should 
set at rest all the croaking that is now 
going on. 

The export trade is fair even before the 
cotton movement commences. The for 
elgn movement of wheat is very satis- 
factory. Cotton alone, almost, is now fall- 
ing below last year’s exports, although the 
aggregate of the year’s export of cotton {s 
a trifle larger than last year. 

The Ives matter has ccased to have avy 
influence on the markets’ H's affairs are 
in the hands of his assignee, and the 
creditors are determined to combine for’ 
the conservation of their interests. We 
_ shall probably hear but little more of Mr. 
Ives or his compeers in the future, unless 
his books should develop serfous and un- 


accountable complications, in which case i 


he would probably be brought to a public 
accounting for his acts. 

As we close, several additional lots of 
gold are reported taken by bankers for 
shipment to New York from London, the 
weakness of exchange permitting such 
transactions with profit to the shipper. 
The tron trade is in good form, in spite of 
anything that may be said to the con- 
trary, and the coal trade is more promis- 
ing than ever as the seacon advances. We 
know that the condition of these two 
branches has been considered as the key- 
note to other trades and to the general 
situation for a good many years in this 
country. The Wall Street markets are 
feverish until people can be wholly satis- 
fied that no abnorma! money pressure {s 
going to be probable. When men begin 
to seo that this is to be the likeifhood of 
the future months of tke year, then ft Is 
probable that a good strong upward 
movement will take place. The founda 
tion for a starting-point is very favorable, 
as prices are extremely low ia comparison 
with former years, while rallways are in 
much better shape than for years, both 
financially and physically. 

The bank statement {s as follows : 


Loans, decrease. .. $2 215.100 
Specie, decrease. ....... 1.459.200 
Legal tenders, decrease.._..... 1.850.200 
Deposits, decrease.............. 5,529,000 
Reserve, decrease.......... 467,950 


Money is four and a half to five per 
cent. on call. The surplus reserve is about 
$4,500,000. WALL STREET. 


oe 


Her His OLiverR.—An 
elderly lady in Byfield, when called on by 
ber pastor for a contribution, presented 
him with a oheck for $500. The good 
clergyman went homs highly elated, but 
was taken terribly sback the next day 
when the lady’s husband and son called 
to protest against her munificence. They 
declared that she had not been in her 
right mind for a long time, and didn’t 


know whatshe was dolng when she yielded 


to the undue influence brought to bear 
upon her. Though the minister knew she 
was 48 sane as her husband, to say the 
least, and that the contribution was 
perfectly voluntary, yet a disinclination 
to become mixed up in legal proceedings, 
which were hinted at, induced him to 
send back the money. So far, 80 good ; 
but now comes thesequel. The husband 
recently sold a tract of land; the deed 
w as duly drawn, signed and sealed by the 
grantor, who passed it to his wife to sign 
for the relinoquishment of dower, but to 
his astonishment she interposed a slight 
objection, 
mind, you know, and my act would be 
void,” was her reply, and in spite of all 
solicitations she refused the courtesy of 
her autograph, and the old gentleman has 
the land still on his hands {instead of the 
money in his Pocket. —|Newburypcrt 
Herald. 


NET INTEREST 
Le) Guaranteed by the 


MORTGAGE TRUST 
Kansas City, Mo. 

murplo 120 600,00 

Debentures secured by first mortgages on im. 
eves = real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., 

ew York 

Call at Office or write for particulars 

JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTG4GE TRUST Co.. 

239 Broadway, New York tend 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


@2,900,000 
1000;000 


oO 


“DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent.. running ten years, and based 
exetasively upon Western Farm Mortg held in 
trust by the American Loan and Trust mpany of 
New York for the benefit of the bondholders. Their 
safety, time to run, and rate of interest make them 
the most desirable investment now offe Also 


|\Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


OFFICES. 
NEW YORK. 28 B’way. | PHILADA., 112 8S. 4th St. ° 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street | KANSAS CITY,7th &Dei.8t. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


‘*No, Lam notin my right 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ESTABLISHED 1 19 YEARS. 
PAIDUP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 

INCREASED TO 

$200,0 000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good localities. 
Every piece of property personally Inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 
Judgment and exverience, based on the above 
Correspondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer 
answe 

Send for pamphlet. 
G. F. PAKRMELEE, President. 
FE. WILDE Vice President. 
E. L. SMITH, Treasurer. 
T. L. STRINGHAM, Secretary. 
Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Bosto 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
1341 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, C., MORRILL, Vice-Pres t. H.E BALL, Pres't 
P.-1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec. B. R. WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BUSTON SAFK DEPOSIT AND TRUST (0. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


0. 


THE WESTEKN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital€fully paid ),$260.000. Assets, $792,525.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as heretofore, drawing 
7 Per Cent Guaranteed. Also }6 and 15 year 6 Per 
Cent Gold Debentures Fach Series of Debentures 
of $100,000 is secured by first mortgages for $105,000 (on 


land worth two and one-half to five times the amount 
of the mortgage) he me in trust by the American Loan and 
Trust Company of N ; and also by our paid up Capita! 


and Assets, - over THREE QUARTERS ofa LLION DOL- 
LARS. [welve years experience. More than 2.000 investors 
can te estify. to “the promptness, safety and satisfactiv 
their investments. New York Office, 137 Broadway, C 


Hine & Son, Agts. Albany, N. Y. Office, Tweddle Building 


M.V.B. Bull & Co., agts. Boston Office, 34 School Str 
M.D. Brooks ‘Send me Pamphiets, Forme and Ful! fn. 
formation. 8S, Secretary, ‘LAW WRENCE, KAN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul and Duluth, 
MINNESOTA, 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans 


ON 
Improved City Property. 


18 Years’ Experlence. 
Cholce Mortgages wea on hand at the New York 
ce. 


W. B. MEIKLE, _New Vork. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, per cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest. by W. B, 
CLARK & Cu., in sums of &200 and upwards. 
Prompt Payment of Principal and Interest Cou. 
pons made and remitted to 


is W all st. 


charge. BEST LOCATION IN TH NION., 
Fifteen years’ experience. Ample CapitaL Wide 
connections, Refer to the “ Congregationalist.’’ 


Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & Cco., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Cor, 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference: Firs 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Minneapolis, | & 


' Minnesota, 


3 Offerstrictly choice Firs 
ings to 7 per cent. inter: cured ¢ 
lected properties in Mint St. aul. 
rfect title, absolute security, | pt p es 
Be goodech rracter. our invariable require en 
Hleet and principal and interest free 
to lender, read fe pimphiet containing 


jorms, and re rence: and West. 


O 
O 
The American Investment of Em 
metaburg, lowa, with a Psid-up capiial of 8600,- 


000, sarplas 875,000. offers firat Mor'gave 
Loans drawing seven percent. Also, 5 percent. 1) 
year Debenture Bonds secured by i05 per cent. of firat 
Mortgage Loans ag in trust by the Mercantile 
Trast Compaay. N. ¥. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for periods under one year. Write for on 


Information and referereos to the company at 150 


er 
L. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 


LIA, MO. 
Autborized Capital, yy 000. Cash Capital, $200,000, 


6”) DEBENTURES 
7.» FARM LOANS 


‘the FIRST company organized in the State. 
Has loaned MILLIONS and had No Losses. 
Write for 2articulars and reference 


Nassau Bt, Mew 


Viee President. 


A 

Per annum, rst mortvages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma Na- 
tional Bank Brst OF KEFFRENCES East AND 
West. Correspondence Solicited. Address 


ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


OP PI@B CP THE 


ATLANTIC 
Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the folowing Staiement of t/a 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1886 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
eta 1886, to 3lst December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886............... 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine 99 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886, $3,817,699 86 
Loeses = | during the 


Expenses... 378 15 


The Company has the oe a 
United States and State of = 
City, Bank, and other 


ree ee eee eee © 


99,382,375 00 


wise 707,100 00 
Real Estate and oe ey due the 

Company, estimated a 501.647 81 
Premium Notes Bulls Recetvable 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank "285 5,254 68 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding- cer- 
tificates of profits will be pald to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of Febrnary next, from 
which date all Interest thereon wl! cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. |s declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 3ist December, 1886, for which 
certificates wili be issned on and after Tuesday 

Third of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
W. H. 3. MOORK, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK F 
J LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. 8TURG OHN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOR 
JOSIAH O. ARLES D. LEVERIOB, 
EDMUND W CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKE 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE 
HORACE GRAY. ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDWARD FLOYD-JONE® 
WILLIAM FL MACY, NSO} HAR, 
C. A. HA THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN D. HE TT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 

EBB, IRA BURSLEY. 
CHAS P. BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. MOORE, ViceJresident. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice Presiden. 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 
67 vensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
co “panies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm-- whereby 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Providert Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. EB. STEVENS, secretary. 


Among al the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
smallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to liabilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON, 
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THE 
PUBLISHER'S DEsk. 


Nsw York, Tuvurspay, Avaeust 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the © Publisher of The 
Christian Union," and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Barl'ngton Ronte, C,B. & Q R.R,, 
will sell, on August 30, September 20, and 
(ctober 11, Harvest Excursion Tickets at 
one fare for the round trip t® principal 
points in Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
ard Dakota. Limit, thirty days. Tickets 
and further information may be obtained 
of anyC.,B & © Ticket Agent, or by ad- 
dressing Paul Morton, Gen’l Pass. and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 


On pege 107, to-day, will be found a strik- 
ing and instructive illustration of the com- 
parat.ve worth of the various kinds of 
baking powders now In the market. 


A Bad Temper 
is caused more frequently by indigestion than by 
anything else. Physicians recommend Kidder's 
Divestyiin as the best remedy. 


A SOFT, VELVET TEXTURE {is imparted to the skin 
by the use of Glenn's Sulphur Soap For skin 
diseases it shon!d be used freely. Never takea 
rath without it. It fs also especially useful asa 
means of bleaching and purifying woolen, cot- 
ton, and linen fabrics. 

Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Bae 

GermanCorn Remover kilisCorns, Bunions, 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 

“ke’s Teathacbe Drops cnrein! Minnia Be 


LIGHTNING RODS. 
More and more the “ prince of the afr” 


retreated before the lightning rod of Frank- | 


Jin. The older church, while clinging to 
the old theory theoretically, was finally 
obliged to confess the suprem:cy of Frank 
lin’s theory practically ; for his lightning 
rod did what exorcisms and holy water 
and precessions and the Agnus Dei and 
the ringing of church bells and the rack 
and the burning of witches had falled to 
do. This was clearly seen even by the 
poorest peasants in Eastern France, when 
they observed tha’ the grand spire of 
S‘rasburg Cathedral, which neither the 
sacrednes3 of the place nor the bells within 
it nor the holy water and relics beneath ft 
could protect from frequent {injuries from 
lightuing, was once and for all protected 
by Franklin's rod Then came into the 
minds of multil'udes the answer to the 
question which bad ¢ xercised for a-es the 
leading theological miads of Europe, 
namely, ‘‘Why should the Almighty 
strike his own consecrated temples, or 
suffer Satan to etrike them?’ Yet even 
this practical solution of the great ques- 
tion was not received without onpositior. 
The first lightning conductor upon a 
church io Ejgland was not put up 
1762 ten yeara after Franklin's discovery, 
The snire «f St Bride’s Caurch in Lon- 
don was greatly irjired by lightning In 
1750 and in 1764 4 storm so wrecked its 
masonry that it bad to be mataoly rebuilt ; 
yet for years after this the authorities 
refused to attach alizhtning rod! The 
Protestant Cathedra! of St Paul's in Lon- 


don was not prot cted until sixtecn years 
after Franklin's discovery, and the tower 
of the Protestant church at Hamburg not 
until a year later still. As late as 1783 it 
wss declared in Germany, 02 excelient 
authority, that within a espace of thirty- 
three years nearly 400 towers had been 
damaged and 129 beliringers Ailled. In 
Roman Catholic countries a stmilar preju- 
dice was shown. and its cost at times was 
heavy. la Austria the church of Rosen- 
berg, in the wountatus of Carinthia, was 
struck so frequently and with sucn loss 
of life that the peasants feared at last to 
attend service. Three times was the spire 
rebuilt, and it was not untill 1778 —twenty- 
six years after Frankito's discovery—that 
authorities permitted a rod to be attached. 
Then all trouble ceased.—[Popular Sct. 
ence Monthly. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TESTING THE COLOR-BLIND. 


For some days past it has been the idea 
of both the officals and the men thst it 
would be a good plan for a committee of 
the men to be present while Dr. Thcmp- 
eon was examining some one of their co 
laborers who had been arralgaed for 
color-blindness by the preliminary test 
Yesterday this plan was carried out, and 
men who had never before belleved in 
color-blindness were convinced that {t was 
something that had not been exaggerated. 
The sub-committee of the men, consisting 
of Mesers, Sharkey, Leaby, and Bennett, 
visited Dr. Thompzon’s flice and atten 
tively watched him examine one of the 
engineers who had been laid off on ac 
count of color-blindness A member of 
the committee, in speaking of it after- 
ward, said that he was astonished and 
convinced that the system was a good 
one, and that the dangers resulling from 
allowing a man 80 afiiicted to ruo an 
engine could rot be overestimated. The 
man examined had been an engineer for 
several years, and yet his sense of color 
seemed to be perfectly paralyzed. He 
was show a beautiful red light, and said 
it was grien. A white light hs called 
red, and sald tha: if he was shown that 
on the road he would stop his engine. 
Pink he called blue, and when eiven a 
big skein of yarn and asked to pick cor 
responding colors out of a lot of other 
skeins, he found himself unable to do tt 
The tests applied were so rigorous tha’ 
ope at Jeast of the three committeemen 
was satisfied with it, and said if the other 
members of the c »mmiltee saw the thing 
that he did there would be nothing in the 
way of a peaceful settlement of the trou 
ble ‘* Why,” ne continued, ‘‘I would 
not run against that man on the same road 
for anything It would not be safe. J 
might be following him, and, as he coulc 
not tell the lights, he might pull out of 6 
side track on to the line, and there would 
be a collision, loss of property, and maybe 
loss of Times. 
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“WHITE EXQUISITELY PERFU/AED PURE 
ASK FOR THE 


No bones over 
hip to break. 

Quickly and 
perfectly adjust- 
ed to the form. 
Double Bone! Double Steel! Double Seam! 


WARRANTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Duplex Corset by mail, post-paid. 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


MONE 


nuelo, Raphael, Murillo 
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RKeversibie huvpens. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
celled for beauty of finish and elegance ef 
atyle 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to two 

Both standing and turu dowa collars In all desir 
able sizes and styles. 

Sample collar and patr of cuffs sent on receipt of 
cents. (Name Illustrated catalogue 

ree. 

Ten Collars, or five pairsof Cuffs, sold at stores 
for 2 centa. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vol. 36, No. 8. 


AND SANITARY PRINCIPLES 
APPLIED TO CLOTHING. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURE: 


All Wool! All the Year Round! 


FoR MEN, WomeEN & CHILDREN 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
8249 Broadway, New York. 


829 

BRANCH HOUSES: 
,199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. . 
366 FULTON ST., BROOKLYNA 


= 


CO RA ref 
PRESIDENT. 


JNo.J. DoNALoson 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 


TREASURER. 


$30 ye 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th S8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 
REW YORK. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE OUR 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


AS WE ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY IN 
DUCEMENTS IN OUR WHOLE LINE, FROM THE 
ORDINARY TO THE FINEST QUALITIES MAN- 
UFACTURED. THESE GOODS COME DIRECTLY 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER TO OUR COUNT. 
ERS, THUS SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE COM 
MISSIONS AND PROFITS AND ENABLING U 

TO SELL THEM AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 
THIS COUNTRY. WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL 

ATTENTION TO OUR LADIES’ MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


EVERY ARTICLE SOLD BY US IS MANUFACT- 
URED IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, ALL 
EMBROIDERY USED IS IMPORTED DIRECT BY 
US. THEREFORE WE CAN AND DO SELL THIS 
CLASS OF GOODS AT PRICES ABSOLUTELY 

BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


SUMMER GAMES. 


WE KEEP A FULL STOCK OF ALL ARTICLES 
REQUIRED FOR THE GAME OF TENNIS, AND AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. FULL SETS OF TENNIS 
IN STRONG WOODEN BOXES. RACKETS BY ALL 
THE BEST MAKERS. NETS, POLES, MARKERS, 
ROPES, AND PEGS. AYER’S BEST COVERED 
BALLS ALWAYS IN STOCK. ALSO FULL LINES 
OF CROQUET, BATTLEDORES AND HUTTLE- 
COCK, GRACE HOOPS, PITCH-A-RING, RING 

TOSS, AND BASE-BALL GOOLS. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT, 
ALTHOUGH THERE HAS BEEN A GREAT IM- 
PROVEMENT MADE IN THE QUALITY OF ALL. 
KINDS OF LAWN TENNIS, THE FREICES ARE 
LOWER THAN LAST YEAR. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


CATALOGUES WILL BE MAILED CN RECEIPT , 


OF TEN CENTS. 


MACY CO. 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINCg 


wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. Always 


ready fu r vse. Pronounced strongest glue known. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
tn the Cheistiwe Untor 


Have pleasure in an- 
nouncing the opening 
of their New Patterns 
in Carpetings and Up- 
holstery Goods. 

An early inspection 
is invited. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


YOUSSCONUX. 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find: it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. ‘Vhe most com. 
plete information furnished, and care- 
ful attention gives to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th Street, N.Y. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


PREVIOUS TO OPENING THEIR NEW 
STOCK OF DrEss Goods, OFFER 
THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS: 


ONE LINE OF MIXED SsUITINGS 44 
INCHES WIDE AT CTS ; FORMER PRICE, 
$125 PER YARD 


ONE LINE OF CANVAS 


|'CLoTHs, 50 CTS ; FORMER PRICE $1 PER 
YARD 


BotTH OF THE ABOVE LINES ARE ALL 
WOOL AND VERY DESIRABLE 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 


; PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


NEW YORK. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Staten Island Proprietors, 
PECLEAN. ond RE 


D 
ing DRESS GOO 
Fancy Dyeing WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Send for Circular and Price Lis. 


Establishment.s ana 7 St.,New Yorb. 
$79 Fulton St.) Brockiva. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


The Rev. Dr. Miner, in an open letter 
to the signers of the recent Massachusetts 
auti-saloon Republican address, says : 

‘Your document is well written and 
plausible, but deceptive and misleading in 
its position. Had it no clerical names at- 
tach2d it would be a less palpable affront to 
the Christian coneclence of the Common- 
wealth. It is noticeable that you do not 
assume to speak in the name of the Repub- 
lican party, but only of a fraction of their 
number. You imply that the 129 who voted 
for ‘submission of amendment resolve’ 
are all opposed to the saloon. Notbing is 
more. deceptive. Many favored the resolve 
simply on the ground that the people have a 
right to pass upon the question, others hop- 
ing that by some chance, through rejaction 
by the peopls or otherwise, the Republican 
party might be rid of this Uéts noir. Your 
party convention did not favor the *‘ amend- 
ment’ itself, but simply favored submitting 
the question to the people, leaving you en- 
tirely at liberty to oppose the measure when 
it should come before the people, as your 
brethren have done in Michigan, Texas, and 
other places.”’ 


The Woman’s Temperance Building 
Association of Chicago bas heen 
porated, with a capltal stock «f 10 000 
shares of $100 each The incorporators 
are Matilda B. Carse, Frances E. WUlard, 
Esther Pugh, William Deering, and 
James B Hobbs. The purpose Is to erect 
a building in Ch'csgo a3 a nations] head 
quarters and hall of the Woman’s Carie- 
tian Temperance Union, and asa temper- 
ance training school and hall 


The following appesl tn behalf of Pro- 
hibition is signed by 401 Inmates of the 
Tennessee State Prison : . 


“* We, the inmates of the State Peniten- 
tlary, knowing by observation and convinced 
by undeniable facts that liquor is the cause 
of all the misery we endure, of a)l the hard- 
ships and privations we su'ject those to de- 
pendent upon us, do hereby most earnestly 
ark that the voters of this great State may 
seriously consider the question before them 
and give their aid in word and deed tothe 
cause of Prohibition. ... We do not claim 
that every criminal act was perpetrated 
under the influence of whisky ; but we fear- 
leesly assert that three fourths confined in 
these walls can trace their downfall directly 
or indirectly to that cause.”’ 


A number of Roman Catholic priests of 
Baltimore have begun an active crusade for 
the closing of drinking sa’oone in that city 
cn Sunday. This, they claim, is in pursn- 
ance of the instructions contained in the 
decrees of.the last Plenary Council. 


The Prohibitionists of New York and ad- 
jacent States will hold a grand Prohibition 
camp-meeting at Sing 8'ng grounds com- 
mencing Saturday, the 20th inst. This isthe 
tiret meeting of the kind that has ever been 
he'd, and great resultsare expectcd. Among 
the prominent men connected with it are 
General C. B. Fisk, W. H. Boole, the Rev. 
John Jobns, and other leading temperance 
advocates. 


The Topeka ‘‘Capital’’ says: ‘‘ Three 
years ago at Jeast fifty newspapers in Kansas 
were abusing the Prohibition law and 
pleading the cause of the rum-sellers. But 
the law is enforced, and not one paper in 
Kansas now advocates the re-establishment 
of the grog shop.”’ 


A HOTTENTOT AND THERMOM- 


is 


My boy Plet was not handsome. Indeed, 
to European ideas his small eyes ret 
obliquely in his face, his wide and fiat 
nose with its distorted nostrils, and the 
bridge fo little elevated that the space be. 
tween the cheek bones was almost flat, 
his protruding lips, and long and promi- 
- nent but narrow and pointed chin, might 
appear positively ugly, notwithstanding 
the verdicts of the various Hottentot 
belles with whom he was on familiar 
terms, and who evidently regarded him 
with approving eyes. 

He was a pure Hottentot, of a type 
now almost extinct; he was faithful, 


tolerably honest except In matters in 
_ which food, drink, and money were con- 
cerned, less of a drunkard than most of 
his compatriots, anda liar of but small 


capacity. 
inches in hefght, and of a jaundiced 
yellow hue. His age amounted to about 
sixteen years in actual time, but he 
appeared to be at Jeast a century old In 
wickedness and depravity. 

D—— kept a thermometer hung up on 
a nall which was driven into one of the 
ridge-poles of the tent, and the mercury 
in the tubs and bowl much exercised the 
mind of Piet. He asked us frequently 
what it was for, and evidently regarded 
our ex slanations as to the use of the In- 
strument as mere subterfuges designed to 
disguise the truth, asking: ‘‘ Wbat the 
u‘e of such t'lng? S’pose I see cloud dis 
side over dar, den me know rain soon 
catch dis part, and make plenty cold. 
S’pose you no able for tell if day hot or 
cold without dem t’lng ?” 

The word ‘‘ mercury,” too, he consid- 
ered a slang name we had {nvented to de- 
rcribe the metal in the bow] ; and one day, 
when I)—— happened to refer to it as 
‘** quicksilver’ in Plets presence, I could 
see a sudden gleam of {ntelligence in the 
boy’s eyes, and a pleased expression on 
his flat countenance, asif he had at last 
received corroborative evidence of a fact 
which he had long suspected. Next day 
we came back to the claim somewhat 
earlier than was our custom, on account 
of the unusual heat, and when D-—— 
went, as usual, toward the thermometer, 
to see what the temperature was, behold, 
no thermometer was there ! 

We, of course, suspected Plet at once, 
and searched high and low for him. IlI- 
was nowhere near our tent, but after some 
time we discovered him ata llitle distance, 
crouched down behind a heap of ‘‘ stuff ” 
near a sorting table, busily engaged with 
something onthe ground. Weapproached 
him on tiptoe, and beheld an amusing 
elght. Before him on the ground lay the 
broken thermometer, and beside him, in 
the dust, was a giiatening l{ttle silver glob. 
ule of mercury. Pilet’s eyes were fastened 
upon this with a mingled expression of 
amazement and fright. Every now and 


then he would cautiously extend a flager 
and thumb and endeavor to pick up the 
mercury, which naturally escsped him 
and rolled to one side. Hts action and 
expression each tims he found he missed 
it were so absurd that at last we could not 
restrain our laughter; he at once heard 
us, looked round, and the next momen! 
was danclog about and making grimaces 
at us two hundred yards off. It was not 
until the pangs of hunger compelled him 
toward the evenng to anproaca tha ten 
that we caught him. He expressed con- 
trition, but seemed to think, at the same 
time, that we had played rather a shabby 
trick on him, 

_** What for you tell me that silver l{ve, 
in dem Uing for?” he asked. ‘* Why 
you no say it witchcraft ? and then I leff 
him. That no good silver—not money 
ailver.”—[ Ail the Year Round, 


SOLITUDE. 


I love thee, 0 thou Beautiful and Strong, 
Invisible comrade, mute, sweet company, 
More dear than friend or lover! But to thee 
My fondest hopes, my fairest dreams, belong 
Forevermore! Amid the world’s gay throng 

I yearn for thy soft arms that lovingly 

Soothe all the fevered wounds once fretting me. 
At thy deep heart there springs the fount of 
song 

W hose drops shall cool my burning lips athirst, 
At.tby swift beck within my sight arise 

(Their bonds of silence and dim darkness 
burst)! 

All my beloved dead, with shining eyes— 

At thy blest hand, by starlit paths untrod, 

My soul draws near unto the face of God! 
—[Stuart Sterne, in the Century. 


WHY DON’T YOU. WRITE? 


To procure a faithful medical opinion as 

to whether or not you can probably be aaned 
will cost you nothing if vou write to Drs. 
Starkey and Palen, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila- 
delpbia, Pa. For over sixteen years the 
wonderful triumphs of their Compound 
Oxygen have been going on, giving new 
health and renovated life to many who had 
Lcever expected to be well again. 

Perhaps your case is an old and tronble- 
some chronic affection, which has carried 
you so far down that you almost despair of 
getting up again. No matter; many who 
had entirely given up all hope are now enjoy- 
ing good health. Compound Oxygen did it. 
The treatise — which Drs. Starkey 
and Palen will mail free on request gives the 
whole history. Send for it and you will find 


He was about five feet four 


Its success is unprecedented. 
popularity at home in three months, witbout ad. 
vertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Consumption, 


from prominent patients showing its great su. 


ctafed Foor 


For INFAN TS and INVALIDS. 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 
25c¢., §0c., $1.—At Drugcists.—ILL’D. Pamphiet free 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington,Vt. 


for 
LADIES and 
CHILDREN. 


| fe. organs of both smal! and great; 

It checks Sick Headache, end Lg woe 

That sad Dyspeptics ever kno 

In TABKAAT'« LTZER people find 
A remedy and treat combined. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 

Warm your on we M this system, using th 
GURNEY HO TER HEATER. This 
method of heating aa a@ warm house day and 
night, and saves 30 per cent. in fuel; apparatus safe, 
noiseless in operation ; no care attathed to run- 
ning it. No Gax; No Dust ; No Dirt. Manufactured 
by the GUR* EY HOT WATER HEATER OO , 237 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Jobn A. Fish, Managing 
ype Works at East Boston. General Selling 
M. H. Johnson, 140 Centre St, New York, 

.Y. Rice and Whitacre 42 and 44 W, 
fl A St, Chicago, Ill. Sen for descriptive 
catalogue ; mention this paper. 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
mats in one. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the direc- 
tion walk. 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 (‘ongress £t., Boston; 1°8 Chambers St., 
New York; 107 Dearborn St., (uIcaGgo. 


FERFECTED OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. 


Greatest Improvement. 
Gained greate, 


Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped all over the world. Interesting letters 


periority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 
WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


co EWS 
TO 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’ your time to get 
up orders for our celebra 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
COMPANY a pesatiful Gold Band or Moes 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 
MERICA 
P. O. Box 28: 1 and 38 Wosar St., New York. 


TRE 
GREATAMERICAN 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & OOMPAN? 
WEST TROY NY, BEL'S 


Chuvcner, Schools, ate. also 
-imes an? Pe us for more thay 
A? 2 ted fcr anpertorts 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


‘rand Tin for 
iis, Fire Aiarmis,bar , ete, 
ARRANTED. Catal: F 


CUINTON H.MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELL&, 


WHO 19 UTNACQUA-NTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THig 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


aul 


Topekas TRANSAS ciTY 


CHICAGO,ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to li.es 
East of Chicago; and continucus lines at terrainal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Llinois; Davenpo t, Museatine, 


Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West L ib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola,Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,in lowa; Gallatin, Trentcu, St. Josenh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri: \Yeavenwoith 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls in 


sry em and hundreds ‘of intermediate cities and towns, 


‘The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for itsexcellence. its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel. its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
he aflthesafety appliances that experience has p. oved 
useful, and for luxyrious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, el ‘gant Pullman Palace Parlorand Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meak, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison antl 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 


Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trairis run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in lowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Wa:ertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and gra7ing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super’or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 


apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atceul- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention, 


For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal oitices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 

a. CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, €. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres't & Gen] Manager Geo Manager. Gen. Tkt & Pass. Agt 


TRAVEL VIA 


Burling:nn 


Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots atitste, inal points, 
with trains from and to the 


Route 


AR jfheapest, Best an uickes 

. or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 


Ist V.P M. G. 
For handsome Ilustr ated ‘ee 
Book send Iii. 


d 4c. ige to the G. 


URKEE'S| 


DRESSING 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and 
It is prepare 
with extreme care; all its ingredients are of the 


as a sauce for Cold Meats, etc. 


purest and best. 


This is the only brand that will not spoil after 


being opened. 
Warranted to keep good for years. 


RLOW’ 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu.ly tested 
and endorsed by thousandsof housekeepers. Your 
Ask him for it 


something of vital personal interest. 


to have it on sale. 
. & WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t. Phil Pa . 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saum the — 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
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